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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON'S 


NEW NOVELS. 


By the Author of 
‘A YELLOW ASTER.” 


CHILDREN or CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Ir 3 Vols. 


*¢« Bven more ofiginal than its predecessor. Her book is 

written for women, not by a tneorist, but by one who 

we. Avery remarkable, I may say a unique rook, every 

fe worth reading. ‘Obildren of Circumstance’ isa 

u book, the lessons that it unobtrusively: teaches ure 

precisely the lessons that are needed at the present day, 

and that they ebould be taught by a woman is a triumph 
tor ber eex.”—Lady’'s Pictoria’. 

*," The large first Edition being immeciately exhzuste?, 
@ Second Edition is now ready. 


“The latest book of which le are talking.’’— 
The World. ee : 


A SECOND EDITION NEXf£ WERK. 
A NEW NOTE. In 2 Vole. 


The Daity TELKGRAPH says: ‘‘ Widespread popularity 
awaits ‘A New Note.’ Ere lung everybuuy who is any- 
body will read it.’” 


The large First Edition of FRANKFORT 
MOORE'S New Novel, 


ONE FAIR DAUGHTER, in 3 
Vols., being exhausted, A SECOND 
EDITION is NOW READY. 


The ATHEN£ZUM says: ‘‘ Readers who wish to keep them- 
selves well posted in the ways of the world and enterprise 
should not fail to read ‘One Fair Daughter.’ ” 

The WEEKLY BUN says: ‘‘It is a book which may very 
possibly have a great vogue, which oe dl be widely read and 
immensely discussed. A powerful book.” 

The Datty CHRONICLE says: ‘‘The book is lively and 
interesting all through, and sometimes intensely amusing. 
It sparkies with gooa things.” 

The Guasacow HERatD says: ‘ Undoubtedly clever— 
bribiantly clever ; will be widely :ead.” 


A SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE KING. 


By Auien, In Crown 8vo, Buckram 
Gilt, 6s. 


“The writer of this very original story shows us the 
hew woman in a new aspect. ers must turn tothe 
book itself. It will have an appreciative public of ite own. 
80 good is it that its clever axle is almost certain to havea 
great future before her.” —Lady's Pictorial, 


MRS. ALFRED MARK’S NEW NOVEL. 
DAYID PANNELL: A Study of 


Conscience. In Cloth, Gilt, 6s. 
[This Day. 


“‘Tatensely interesting. The most jaded novel readers 

will find it tresh; in every reapect a desirable book.” — 
British Weekly, 

“A study of very considerable ability. The analysis of 
character is very near being masterly, written by cousider- 
able distinction of style.”—-asanchester Guardian, 

“ A novelof remarkable inality and power, and written 
ina etyle that is perfectly fascinating. The charm ot the 
boos lies in the author's manner of telling it, ana in the 
pithy digressions dealing with a woman's rights and duties.’ 
~—Averdeen Press. 


HUTCHINSON & CO., PaTERNOSTER Row. 


“NOT CHRISTIAN WORK.”’ 
THE leaves are dropping softly through the 
still air, day by day. Hips and haws are 
gorgeously red in the hedgerows. The 
evenings grow dark and chilly. At sundown 
mists creep along the valley at the foot of 
the hills, and lie upon the river. Every- 
thing points to the coming on of the winter. 
And in the winter we look to working with 
fully renewed energy for the common Lord 
and Master of all. The desultoriness of 
summer is over. The ministrations of nature 
have been benign, but now we must supple- 
ment them by the teaching of the human 
voice in speech or song. We begin another 
campaign, and the thought in our hearts is, 
not the old individualistic cry, Sauve qui peut ; 
but Sauve qui. peut sauver! We de ire to 
secure not only our own personal salvation. 
As British women we revert to our motto 
which is also our charter—“ For God, and 
Home, and Every Land.” We seek to com- 
pass the salvation of all for whom Christ 
died. St. Paul has expressed our desire in 
terms which leave nothing unsaid, ‘I am 
become all things to all men, that [ may by 
all means save some.” That we may so enter 
as the Apostle did into the fulness of 
Christ’s spirit is the earnest prayer of many 
members of our Association, as we look for- 
ward to the winter months which give the 
Christian worker her best opportunity. 

There are a great many earnest Christian 
workers who are slow to enter into the full 
meaning of our motto and the full spirit of 
our Association, ‘‘For God?” “Yes, 
heartily!” “For home?” “Of course, with 
all our hearts!” ‘For every land?” “Yes, 
certainly, if you mean foreign missions.” “For 
our own land?” “Yes, if youmean Christian 
work.” That sums up the creed of devoted 
women who work hard for God, week in, 
week out. They sacrifice ease, and leisure, 
and health itself in Christ’s service. Nota 
word of blame would we utter against them. 
They have our heartiest respect for the 
qualities of regularity, zeal, accuracy, self- 
denial and perseverance. But we long to 
show them how they might broaden their 
own outlook, vary their work, and secure 
vastly greater results than they do at present. 
We believe these can be attained by widen- 
ing the meaning of the phrase, ‘ Christian 
work.” 


[Pogutered.cs®) One Penny Weekly, . 

What is Christian work? Teaching a 
Sunday-school class, you say. Assuredly. 
But if your little scholar is working daily 
at imminent peril to health, through 
the niggardliness of her employer, what 
then? God means that that should be 
so, or He does not. If He does not, are 
you fully a “ co-worker together with God” 
if you wholly neglect the conditions of the 
child’s daily life? Or is the Sunday-school 
only like a hospital for one disease, where 
children undergo soul-cures, and are dis- 
charged either when they are taken to 
heaven or as incurable? Oan we have soul- 
cure, real, healthy, natural life, revived in any 
soul, if we who administer the cure neglect 
all the physical environment of our patients ? 
But to interfere with the sweating of. chil- 
dren overtime behind great closed gater, 
would.—“ not be Christian work.” Alack ! it 
was sadly significant that little children, 
sodden with oil, mulcted for worthless pro- 
tection, worked overtime in defiance of the 
law, turned in their desperation—NoT to 
their Sunday “teacher,” but to the Women’s 
Trades Union Secretary. 


But another friend has a Mothers’ Meet- 
ing. Here is Christian work. What can be 
more important, you ask, than to influence 
the mothers of the working class? Nothing 
can be more important, I readily admit. I 
congratulate you on your work, your sphere 
of influence, your own faculties, which have 
kept the meeting together, and made it a 
power for good. Only . if I could go 
into your room at your next meeting, and 
ask you as softly, as I feel, Are you quite 
sure that your “influence” is worthyiof your 
‘* sphere ”?—perhaps you would feel less dis- 
turbed than you may do as you read this 
question. You read to these women, you 
talk to them about good things, about health, 
and how to bring up their children, and to 
on. Are you quite sure that you have 
gripped hold of the conditions of these 
women’s lives? Have they all decent house 
room? Have their boys and girls the same 
facilities for growing up with ideas of decency 
and self-respect which your children have ? 
If not, why not? If only all the women in 
England who are interested in mothers’ 
meetings would band themselves together for 
the Housing of the Poor, there is no party or 
corporation that could withstand them. But 
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many a mother, ‘due to her meeting” for 
many a year, has seen her sons slipping into 
vice and her daughters ruined. If the kind 
ladies who interested themselves week by week 
in her new sheet or tablecloth, would only have 
worked in association to provide her with 
decent privacy! Are you, dear leader of a 
mothers’ meeting, working now to instil into 
your mothers, the provisions of the Parish 
and District’ Coyncils Act ?—that great 
charter of the lower‘classes. The Act is 
not perfect, but it'1s a great boon, even as it 
stands, and will do much, if faithfully 
worked, to redeem our agricultural districts. 
But that Act is a political achievement ; 
and the last thing to be embraced in the 
sympathy of some Christians is political work. 
Yet, upon consideration, it is difficult to say 
where Christian work ends and political work 
begins. You rouse yourself to the condition 
of your little Sunday scholars, and wish to 
reform the conditions of their week-day work. 
You apply to the Home Secretary to favour 
a Factory Act, or appoint a woman inspectcr. 
And the Home Secretary is, if anything in 
the world, a political character; and upon 
the spirit of the party which appoints.him 
depends altogether the result--whether the 
man will further your benevolent design or 
not. You would save your neighbours from 
drink. But, even while you are waiting for 
Local Option, it will depend on the spirit of 
the political party in power whether you can 
chop off some octopus arms of the liquor 
traffic. Whoever made it illegal to pay 
wages in a public-house, made it. easier for 
many a man to keep sober. Only, remember, 
those who did it were political personages, 
supported by politicians, or it could not have 
been done. The Parish Councils Act makes 
it illegal to hold the Council or Parish Meet- 
ing in a public-house, if any other place can 
be had. A Christian politician framed the 
Act, and endorsed the temperance amend- 
ments. You say that you would work for 
“every land” if it meant foreign missions. 
One of the greatest hindrances to the success 
of foreign missions is the opium traffic, while 
the latter is declared necessary to enable India 
to pay her way. Why? Because, for one 
thing, military expenditure in India has 
risen from £15,000,000 to .£23,000,000 
sterling per annum; so we poison the 
Hindoos and Chinese at high prices to keep 
our Government in India alive. And this 
chaos of evils was brought about simply 
by the indifference of politicians, who had no 
Christian public behind them to insist on 
their giving close attention to Indian affairs. 
Indian officials had it all their own way, and 
we English Christians are, in the final 
analysis, responsible. Have we become “all 
things to all men, that we might by al 
means save some”? Or may it be that 
Christ, in addition to anything else which 
we lovingly sacrifice for Him, would have us 
yield up also our preconceived notions as to 
what is Christlike work ¢ 
Let us depolarise ideas now and then. “T 
count not my life dear.’ Then, surely, Paul 
would feel also, “ T count not any wse of my 
life dear.” If we give up anentirety, we give 


but the women of the place make themselves 
heard and felt; and in the place where they have 
more perhaps than in any other city of the 
kingdom —been allowed a hearing in public life, 
the “new woman,” created by the imagination of 
a small masculine minority, is conspicuous by her 
absence. 
find in Birmingham, crowded with women all 
alive, and who have been alive for at least thirty 
years, as the ichthyosaurus among living animals. 


THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 


up its details. If we are ready to follow our 


Lord out into the Unknown, shall we not 
follow Him in untried paths through life? 
We want no precedent if we have His au- 
thority. In this spirit was begun' and fought 
and won the battle of the Living Pictures. 
A new evil was met by new action. Christ's 
gifts of womanly heart and brain were used 
in a way not yet duly recognised as distinc- 
tively Christian. But the whole of the cir- 
cumstances connected with these Living 
Pictures is most cogent proof that every 
department of life must and ought to come 
under the purview of the Christian worker. 
While the recreations of our people continue 
to be sources of taint and degradation, the 


Church is completely ont-manwuvred. ‘To our 
sisters throughout the country we say im- 


ploringly, keep an open heart and mind as to 
what is Christian work. 


DO WOMEN STUDY 
SCIENCE ? 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
R. 8S HEATH, M.A., D.Se. 


(PRINCIPAL OF THE MASON COLLEGR, 
BIRMINGHAM). 


Brrurnanam, “the hardware village,” has sig- 
nalised itself by its public men, thongh many of 
these—like John Bright, Joseph Chamberlain, 
J. 8. Wright, George Dawson, R. W. Dale, and 
others—were not natives, but settlers. 
city is not less famous, and, to those who know it 
well, perhaps more, for its numerous and talented 
public-spirited women. 
or so of Birmingham public men without being 
invidious; but you could scarcely do so in the 
case of women. : 
Dawson, R. W. Dale, and Charles Vince animated 
almost the entire masculine soul of the city ; it 
speaks well for the catholic spirit of the just- 
named trio of pulpit men, and of Birmingham 
men in general, that the same earnest spirit 
went through the women without jealous re- 
striction. Every man with a spark of divinity 
within him became a citizen all alive, and this, if 
anything, was truer of the women. 


The 


You may name a score 


The earnest spirit of George 


You cannot live in Birmingham for a week 


The “new woman” is as difticult to 


In the very centre of the city, where the boom 


of the municipal clock-tower can be constantly 


heard, stands the Mason College, where, if any- 
where, the “new woman” would be found in full 
blosson. As you enter the hall, and look down 
the corridors leading to class-rooms, lecture 
halls, and musemms, you see the curious sight of 
thronging young men bevies of girls and young 
women, students all, entering and leaving the 
lecture-rooms, with now and again a professor or 
lecturer in cap and gown, hurrying to his duties. 
Where is the traditional blue-stocking, in fright- 
ful garb, with masculine-hating face? Or where 
this latest creation of the nineteenth century— 
the “new woman”? These student women look 
happy, healthy, elastic in gait, and buoyant in 
spirit, and, when seen in the street, with nothing 
to distinguish them from ordinary women, ‘They 
are students, beyond adoubt ; yet they are women 
with essential womanly charm, 
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It was in 1875 that Sir Josiah Mason, the 
millionaire pen-maker of Birmingham, after many 
other good works, set to work to found a college 
where the best scientific instruction could be 
given, at terms within the means of all classes, 
He had the pleasure of laying the foundation- 
stone of a splendid pile of buildings, and of 
seeing it opened in October 1880. No sooner 
was it opened than students of both sexes 
thronged to partake of its privileges. Sir Josiah 
Mason at once responded to this wide public 
appreciation of his generosity by enlarging the 
scope of instruction, so that nearly everything 
that has to be learned in the arts and sciences is 
now taught by a large staff of professors an 
tutors. The limitations are in theology, or in 
any teaching of party politics. Altogether, the 
site, buildings, and endowment cost Sir Josiah 
Mason just upon £300,000 ; and since his death 
in 1881, over £11,000 further endowment has 
been subscribed. 

At the head of this princely home of learning 
is the principal, Dr. Heath, with whom [ songht 
an interview on his experience of women as 
students. He is a Cambridge graduate, with 
the quiet, self-composed air of a college don, and 
the geniality that most makes students and col- 
leagues at home with him. 

After seeing many of the Birmingham officials, 
in the spacious rooms of the new buildings 
erected since the mayoralty of Mr. Joseph 
(‘hamberlain, | had got used to seeing the 
city’s servants at work in palaces, but Principal 
Heath’s room is worthy of his high position, 
Dr. Heath is becomingly proud of his dignity. 
That is what I thought as he drew his chair near 
me, and began : 

“ Our college here was one of the first, if not 
the very first, that. opened its dcors to women 
on the same terms as to men. In the deed of 
foundation, beyond all possibility of dispute, the 
same privileges are extended to women as to 
men. And from the very start of the work of 
the college we had a considerable number of 
ladies entering themselves as students.” 

“ Do you mean, Dr. Heath, ladies of Birming- 
ham?” 

“ Yes, principally of the city and the imme- 
diate district, with a certain proportion from 
neighbouring towns.” 

“ Mason College is not a residential college, 
is it P” 

“No; that is not within our plan; but we 
keep a register of lodgings we deem suitable, and 
we express the wish to all students who need 
such accommodation that they should apply to 
us for information. So that if our college is not 
residential, parents and friends can satisfy them- 
selves that lodgings can be had which are prac- 
tically under our supervision.” 

“ You seem to have more students about than 
I expected to see; how many of each sex have 
you?” 

“ Well, we will take this year. At the present 
time about half the students—excluding medical 
students—are women, say about 200 each of 
men and women. That looks unusually high, 
but it includes ninety elementary teachers in the 
Board Schools here taking college classes pre- 
paratory to their certificate examinations as 
elomentary teachers.” 

“Do you train teachers for teaching, then ps 

“I hope we shall reach to that in time. 
Remember we are but a young institution, and 
have been constantly enlarging our work, and 
coping with a throng of students. But we have 
a Day Training College, by means of which 
students can practise in certain schools here. 
But I hold that that is a college chair greatly 
needed, not only here, but in other colleges. 
Teaching is an art; an art by itself. I hope that 
we shall have a new chair of mental and moral 
science in Mason College, whieh will take up 
thoroughly the theory and art. of teaching. A 
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new power would be put into the Board and other 
schools were it fully recognised that teaching 
others, and especially young people, needs 
experts. A man or a woman may have learned 
a great deal worth imparting, yet be very 
deficient in the art of imparting that knowledge 
to others. Indeed, if this new chair were estab- 
lished here, as I fondly hope, perhaps the very 
professor would have to be trained first of all.” 

“You alluded just now to discipline of 
students, when we were talking of lodgings. Of 
course you have discipline in college ? ” 

“ We have our rules, of course. Any insubor- 
dination, it is understood, would be severely dealt 
with. We admit no student under fifteen years 
of age, and avy student under sixteen years old 
must on examination be found to reach a 
certain standard, though over sixteen there is no 
preliminary examination. Card playing and 
gambling are strictly prohibited, and no smoking 
is allowed, except in the students’ common room 
or in the dissecting rooms.” 

“You say that your deed of foundation 
provides for equality between its sexes. Is that 
so in the medical and surgical faculties?” I 
asked this question because the medical and 
surgical departments were added after Sir Josiah 
Mason’s time. In fact, the old Queen’s College 
of Medicine was joined on to Mason’s College, 
and I was curious to know how an old founda- 
tion was tacked on to a now. Jr. Heath is a 
thorough, high-toned gentleman, and however 
emphatic his answer is, my impression was that 
it was dictated by a gentleman’s chivalry to the 
other sex. 

“We do not admit women into the medical 
and surgical classes. The medical faculty think 
that mixed classes of men and women would be— 
well, a little awkward—though,” he added, quietly 
yet emphatically, “I do not think they would 
object to taking classes of ladies by themselves.” 
Dr. Heath paused, and I think his face lit up 
with a dream of further extension of usefulness 
for the college he is so proud of. ‘* All that the 
ladies have got to do,” he resumed, “is to get 
special laboratories and dissecting rooms esta- 
blished, and the means of separate classes, and 
there could be no objection to such instruction 
being given. In that there is a strong and I 
think justifiable objection to mixed classes. In 
all else we have mixed classes. By the way, Dr. 
Sophia Jex-Blake has a letter in to-day’s Daily 
Chronicle (October 11th) which expresses what 
we feel here. At last, she says, the lecturers of 
the Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women 
have been recognised by the University of St. 
Andrews as specially appointed lecturers to 
instruct women with a view to the St. Andrews 
medical degrees. We are quite willing to adopt 
a similar plan for women in Mason College.” 

“Now what has been your experience of 
women’s capacity for these higher studies ? ” 

‘“ Our women students have been very success- 
ful in all examinations. Yes ”—in answer to my 
definite question—“ in science as well as in arts.” 

“Is there any difference between men and 
women students ? ” 

“ Well, [ should say that as a rule women are 
more industrious than men, I don’t know that 
they are brighter, but they probably come to the 
college classes more prepared than men, and work 
harder when they are here; so much so that it 
is not unusual for them to break down under 
the strain, During the last couple of years [ can 
recall several such cases of overstrain.” 

“1s that from physical insufficiency ? ” 

“ | don't say that. I think they are physically 
fit for such studies; but I think they work 
harder than the men—too hard, I should say. 
Youn see, women are above all things conscien- 
tions.” 

“Do you mean in studying—-stndying at home 
in preparation for classes 7” 

“Yes, ‘They prepare intensely and assidnously, 


things more than girls. 


in the sciences as well as in the arts. They take 
information a little too readily, I always think. 
If they would be a little sceptical towards what 
is told them they would make better progress. 
They simply take what is given them unquestion- 
ingly. 
should say, is their weakness as students.” 


They lack independent inquiry; that, I 


“You have had large experience, Dr. Heath. 


Now have you observed any inferiority in women 
students ? ” 


‘< Yes, an inferiority that surprised me at first, 


for I should have anticipated the opposite. 
They are certainly inferior to men in laboratory 
work, which requires a certain amount of skill 
in putting together pieces of apparatus. In 
applying, and even in handling delicate appa- 
ratus they are distinctly inferior to men, so far 
as we have seen here. That is rather curious, 
isn’t it ? 


You would naturally imagine a lady 
would have greater delicacy of touch.” 

“Have you any belief in heredity atiecting 
that matter, Dr. Heath? You see, it is new 
work to women, and there has been no time to 
hand down acquired readiness P ” 

‘‘ Well, I daresay it may be partly hereditary. 
Perhaps, too, from the fact that boys handle 
Boys play with pocket- 
knives and tools, and marbles, and not only 


hereditarily but imitatively ucquire dexterity. 
But don’t you think, too, that there is a good 
deal in the often-missed fact that the physically 
strong have the greater capacity for gentleness 


and delicacy of touch ? ” 
“ Some divine, I remember, says that only an 


omnipotent (iod can adequately wipe away a 
tear.” 


“That is it. You wanta great reserve of 
strength for delicate work. I doubt if women 


are physically strong enough for that delicacy of 


doing.” 

“ Have you had any great women students P” 

“You know that we had Miss Constance 
Naden, a very distinguished lady. She wrote 
many poems and other works in science. Un- 
fortunately, she died early in life.” 

“‘ Herbert Spencer, I think, says that her early 
death is a proof of woman’s unfitness for labori- 
ous study.” 

“In her case he was wrong. She had to 
undergo a severe operation. Her death was 
most grievous, and a heavy loss to us. We have 
a Constance Naden Medal, founded by Surgeon 
Lieut.-Col. R. Lewins, in her memory. Then we 
had Jessie Charles, who took a high place in 1892, 
with her essay on ‘Evolution in Relation to 
Ethics, Miss W. C. France, too, first studied 
Latin and Greek here, and after finishing her 
course in the College with the highest distinction, 
obtained an open scholarship at Girton College. 
There her eyesight troubled her for a time, but 
during 1892 she gained the election to a fellow- 
ship at the Bryn Mawr University for Women in 
the United States in 1892, where she is now 
engaged in studying and lecturing on Latinjand 
Greek.” 

“ What occupations do your women students 
take to?” : 

“They mostly go as teachers, 1 think we turn 
out more science than arts teachers. We have 
had some very good mathematical ladies. 1 can 
recall periods in which the best mathematician of 
the college was a lady. You hear a good deal of 
ladiesbecoming Wranglers, but theirachievements 
have heen quite as good in classics, history, and 
moral philosophy. Our girls are very good in 
biologic study, and in botany, and zoology. 
They yo through exactly the same training as 
the men, and in my experience have distinguished 
themselves quite as much in biologic and kindred 
studies as in any other.” 

“Qne considerable feature of our college life 
here,” said the principal, changing the subject, 
“is the Students’ Union, The students hold 
weekly meetings, of course mixed, for reading 


‘bold in making a criticism. 
through the Calendar, I find the notes I tos 


papers, music, recitations, and the usual things 
at such gatherings, and the committee of man- 
agement is usually half men and half women. 
We have felt all along that this Union has been 
a great source of strength, a means of making 


pleasant and solid friendships, and of brighten- 
ing up college life altogether.” 

The Mason College is so exemplary, and its 
principal so admirable a mau, that I may be too 
But in looki 


have a good many no's, Ladies are among the 
donors, and the college authorities hope for 
many more. But no woman is among the 
trustees, there has been no woman’president, no 
woman vice-president, no woman is on the 
council, and no woman among the professors. 
Why not ? awit. 


SAM. MORPETH’S FANCY. 


BY E. RENTOUL ESLER, 


Author of “The Way of Transgressors,” “ The Way 
they Loved at Wrimpat,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER d. (continued). 


Tug young Gordons enjoyed parties at Mrs. 
Oldbury’s. ‘The house was full of the accumu- 
lated prettinesses that gather round a moneyed 
widow with taste, who is also rich in relatives 
that like her, andsperhaps have expectations from 
her, which may now and then express them- 
selves in little anticipatory gifts. Mrs. Oldbury 
possessed unlocked cabinets full of dainty things, 
and piles of illustrated books that beguiled odd 
lazy hours, and she was wont to spare nothing, 
so that her guests enjoyed themselves, As a 
rule, her parties consisted of small allotments of 
the neighbours who had known each other for 
years, and saw each other every Sunday at least ; 
so that it was sometimes difticult to remember 
whether they had said “ How d’ ye do?” on 
that occasion or the week before. 

It was in interesting society that Mrs. 
Oldbury’s parties failed. When you know all 
that the people about you know, their company 
ceases to engross you, and an occasional stranger, 
even if less wise and worthy, proves more 
attractive, which simple fact would no doubt 
explain a good many of the life enigmas we have 
known. 

That night there was a stranger at Mrs, 
Oldbury’s. Mrs. Oldbury was very proud of 
Sam Morpeth, her nephew, and his history, as 
she whispered it to one and another, made an 
interesting background to his personal presence, 
His educational career was just ended triumph- 
antly, and his future was very promising. He 
had been working hard, and his work being over, 
he had come to visit her an.t cujoy a little rest 
and change. Beyond Mrs, Oldbury’s statements 
everything was speculative. Mr. Morpeth’s fuce 
told you nothing ; it was a regular, sallow, and 
rather heavy face, preternaturally grave, con- 
sidering his youth, but that seemed to accord 
with his reputed wisdom. 

He had been rather bored by the prospect of 
this party in his honour, if the truth must be 
told. He was not socially disposed, and would 
have been grateful to his aunt if she could have 
let him alone ; he was impatient of her efforts 
to cheer and interest him. He looked dull, and 
as « matter of fact he was very miserable, when 
Hilda Gordon, in her pretty white, home-made 
summer frock, entered smilingly at the door, 

Can a young man be hopelessly heart-broken, 
l wonder 2) Observe that | say a young man: 
that the older heart breaks sometimes is beyond 
question. 

Sam Morpeth had just sutlered the thing that 
is hardest to bear having an encouraged atte 
tion Hing back to him: but as his dull eyes 
rested on Hilda Ciordon’s bright, sweet face, 
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and call again in a few weeks, she would then 
let me know her decision in regard to it. 

I replied that I could not possibly leave it as 
I must get it accepted, or declined, at once. She 
seemed surprised at my audacity, but inquired : 

“ What may the subject be P” 

On my replying that it was on the “London 
Season,” which was fast waning and would be 
over in less than a week, she told me she had 
already accepted an article on that theme. And 
so the interview ended. 

Alas! too late! I now began to fear I should 
simply get the same answer from any other 
editor to whom I might apply. However, I had 
come to town resolved to spend the day, if 

, in endeavouring to get my venture 
safely launched, and I was not going to despair 
at the very outset. 

What to do, or where to go next, I knew not; 
but while thus hesitating, my eye caught sight 
of the bill of a Society paper, and I resolved to 
try my chance with it. 

I entered the office and requested to see the 
Editor, and was shown, after a brief delay, and 
without any demur, into his private room. 

I handed him my MS., upon which he said, 
“Leave it and call again.” I replied that I 
could not possibly do this, as it was on a subject 
of merely ephemeral interest—of use to-day, but 
of no importance to-morrow—I must have an 
immediate verdict. 

The great man smiled, and said his eyes were 
too tired to read it then, upon which I 
volunteered to save him this trouble by reading 
it aloud myself. Hesmiled again with even more 
amusement than before, adding that he was too 
busy to allow himself such a pleasure, when I, 
unwilling to impose further on his good-nature, 
rose to go. Then he said, “I'll tell you what I 
will do; if you leave it with me till to-morrow, I 
will undertake to give you a definite reply then.” 

By this time it began to dawn upon me that it 
was absurd to expect any editor to accept an 
article at a moment’s notice, and that I might 
apply to an indefinite number with the same 
result. 

It was a very hot July morning too, and 
searching out editors was rather fatiguing work, 
of which I thought I had had enough for one day. 

On the following forenoon I turned up punc- 
tually at the appointed hour, to receive the 
cheering intelligence that my MS. was accepted. 

Oh, joy! oh, rapture! For this article, I may 
mention, the sum of £2 2s. was paid me. When 
I called at the office shortly afterwards to receive 
my fee, before starting for the’Continent, I told 
the Editor—with whom I had by this time 
established friendly relations—that I was en 
route for Germany; whereupon he exclaimed, 
“Send me something from there.” 

Returning to London I again saw him, and 
having mentioned that I was on my way home to 
Scotland, he requested me to continue to send 
him occasional contributions, which I did, until 
in the process of time the paper changed hands, 
and I withdrew from its staff. 

About this time it occurred to me to write 
and offer to contribute on a given subject to a 
comparatively new London journal, to which my 
attention had been drawn. The editor's reply 
was a natural one—would I send some specimens 
of my published writings? I accordingly com- 
plied with this request, and in due time was 
commissioned to write the proposed article, for 
which I eventually received £3 3s. 

Shortly afterwards I suggested another topic, 
and was commissioned to write upon it also. 
After an interval of a few weeks this editor 
wrote and offered me the post of Scotch corres- 
pondent, for a term of three months, with the 
proviso that the appointment should be a per- 
manent one if, during this probationary period, 
I gave satisfaction. ; 

I undertook the work with fear and trembling, 


they visibly softened, and a slow smile stole into 
them. 

That was the beginning of it. The girl 
attracted him, and he annexed her with a certain 
fierceness, with a kind of sombre paesion that 
awed and bewildered her. 

I do not pretend to understand what was in 
his mind, but if it was anything it was this: “I 
have been’ intolerably wretched; if anything 
diverts me I have a right to it.” 

Mrs. Oldbury was delighted. Every woman 
is at heart a matchmaker, and to have bronght 
toyether her favourite nephew and the best and 
prettiest girl in the neighbourhood was a 
triumph. .. 

In a decorous way she gave the young people 
every opportunity of meeting, praised Hilda to 
Sam, told him all the story of her goodness, and 
discreetly hoped that Dr. Gordon was not build- 
ing too much on having Hilda with him always, 
because the early marriage of that girl was a 
foregone conclusion. 

George Eliot says our roputed intensity is 
often the dulness of not knowing what to do 
with ourselves. Perhaps that would also ex- 
plain why the wooing following a disappointment 
is often more fierce than that which preceded it. 
Had Sam Morpeth borne himself first as he did 
last, he might have been spared all his heart- 
ache. 

There was one perfectly happy creature in the 
world when Mrs. Oldbury’s nephew asked Dr. 
Gordon’s daughter to be his wife. 

Hilda had not a conception that this sallow- 
faced young man did not satisfy. He was so 
clever, so great, so good, so handsome (save the 
mark !) that his love for her was unintelligible to 
her modest estimation of herself. To think that 
he was hers, would be hers always, that he had 
selected her, when he had the whole world to 
choose from! She would have liked to build an 
altar, and to lay thereon the next greatest thing 
to Sam Morpeth as an evidence of her gratitude. 

The wedding morning came, a day of sunshine, 
sweet air, and bright heavens. Hilda sat in her 
bedroom, being attired. Lucy and Mabel, her 
sisters, were dressed already, in pink gowns, and 
Gainsborough hats placed anglewise on their fair 
heads, and as they fluttered round their sister, 
they stole surreptitious glances at their own 
images in the mirror. 

Suddenly there was a furious rat-tat at the 
front door, then a voice, high and thin, asking 
for Dr. Gordon, then the slamming of the study 
door, and a confused sound of voices below. 

‘It’s a patient,” Lucy said. “I trust in 
goodness she won’t keep father late.” But 
Hilda had rather a scared look in her pretty 
eyes, and the pin with which she was about to 
fasten her veil remained uplifted in her hand, 
for the study door had opened again, and there 
was a sound of steps on the stairs. Hilda had 
a premonition of evil, even before the door 
opened and her father entered. Behind him was 
Mrs. Oldbury, her bonnet awry, and her eyes 
blurred and swollen with tears. 

Dr. Gordon held the door open for Mabel and 
Lucy. “I want to speak to Hilda alone,” he 
said. 

The girl threw back her veil, it made an aureole 
round her pale face. ‘Is he dead, Mrs. Old- 
bury ?” she said. 

“No, my dear, no,” the old lady answered, 
heartbrokenly. ‘I wish he was; he is neither 
dead nor ill, but he is a scoundrel, and you have 
to forget him.” 

The girl sat down at that, her nerveless hands 
lying in her lap, her face wearing the awful 
look that comes when one has been stricken for 
death. Mrs. Oldbury burst into loud sobs. “ It 
is like him, the coward, to leave me to tell it,” 
she said. 

“Go on, go on,” Hilda urged, with trembling 
impatience. (To be continued.) 


HOW I BECAME A LADY 
JOURNALIST. 


BY MINA AITKEN. 


Hap I been told in my youth that I could 
ever earn a competency by my pen, I should 
have laughed the idea to scorn. The only train- 
ing I ever had, for what I have now adopted as 
my profession, was that I carried on for years an 
extensive correspondence with a large circle of 
friends, who perpetually insisted on my not allow- 
ing it to drop, as they were kind enough to say 
my letters amused them. 

During those younger years I likewise occasion- 
ally indulged in some versifying, which some- 
times found its way into print, but without any 
tangible results as far as pounds, shillings, and 
pence were concerned, though for this I neither 
wished nor expected remuneration. 

The first time “the spirit moved me” to 
write anything in the shape of an article, I 
sent it toa friend who was editor of a pro- 
vincial paper, meekly suggesting that I should 
feel honoured if he would spare space for it. 
Almost by return came a reply to the effect 
that, although it was not specially suitable for 
his columns, it was “so bright ” that he resolved 
to publish it, and begged to enclose “a small 
honorarium,” which he did in the shape of 
£1 Is. 

Why I was not instigated by such signal 
success to “go on and prosper” in a calling 
that seemed thus to have miraculously opened 
its portals to me, I know not, but so it was. 
And I might never have written another line 
but for a fortuitous circumstance, which I will 
now relate, and which ultimately led to my 
adopting the career. 

It happened thus: About three years ago an 
old and very dear friend, who had been visiting 
me, insisted on my accompanying her on her 
return to London, and as I had not been in the 
metropolis for some years before, I naturally 
went about a great deal, and had altogether a 
very good time. It was the height of the 
season, and a number of my friends in Scotland 
kept writing and begging me to send them a 
long account of all I was seeing and doing, 
remarking incidentally how much they envied 
me, etc., etc. It occurred to me, that instead 
of writing a dozen letters or so on the same 
subject, to as many people, I should sit down 
and write an account of what I had been about, 
and if I succeeded in getting it published 
they could then read it for themselves, Next 
morning I asked my friend, Lady L—, 
if she would excuse me, as I had some 
business in the City, and off I set, carrying my 
“copy” with me. Fleet Street was my destina- 
tion, for I had a somewhat vague idea that there 
London editors did congregate. Arrived in this 
classic region, however, I did not know exactly 
how to proceed. The first periodical occurring 
to me as being suitable for my article was 
the Queen. So, after due inquiry, and I may 
say, without difficulty, I found myself within the 
office of this journal, and in the presence of a 
very polite editor or sub-editor, I know not 
which. He glanced at what I had written, read 
the first sentence or two, and then said,. “I 
think this might do, but will you take it to the 
Editress?” My heart quailed within me, for I 
feared she might not be so amiably disposed as 
this nice man, who had all but accepted the off- 
spring of my brain. 

However, I did as directed, and soon found 
myself in the sanctum of a middle-aged lady, 
dressed in black, who sat at a table with a huge 
pile of MSS. before her, and at her side a gentle- 
man, who was evidently assisting her in arranging 
them. ! hesitatingly informed her that I had 
brvaght an article for her perusal, upon which 
she coolly remarked that if I would leave it 
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for it was one thing to write occasionally, when 
in a happy mood, but quite another to feel that 
one must write regularly, whether well or ill, in 
writing trim or the reverse. However, after 
consultation with some friends, whose kind 
appreciation stimulated me greatly, I undertook 
to make a trial. I reflected that if the worst 
came to the worst I could only break down 
ignominiously and resign, or be dismissed as 
incompetent. And at the close of the three 
months’ term I quite expected that every post 
would bring me my congé; but I am happy to 
say that, instead of this direful fate, nothing 
worse has befallen me than that my work has 


the Settlement with existing local agencies, 
such asthe Children’s Country Holiday Fund, 
the C.O.S., the B.W.T.A., calls forth an applause 
that grows and grows as the speaker describes 
the work done by Mansfield House and its 
sister society ; the children helped to life and 
joy, the lives strengthened and saved ; the clubs 
for boys and girls, the friendships made for the 
friendless ; the anchors cust to hold to good and 
godliness. It is all very beautiful; and the 
more practical side of the work, the women’s 
Benefit Societies, the lectures and classes, the 
Reading Guild, where Ivanhoe is sandwiched 
between physiology and hygiene—only show how 
far-reaching and valuable must be the work of 
such houses. “I never go to sleep without 
thanking God for you. I always say ‘Good- 
night and thank you ;’” the speech of a grateful 
resident, is echoed in the far north as we listen 
to the record of holy, helpful work among these 
“little ones ;” and many in the Conference feel 
with Miss Cheetham in the closing words of 
her paper: “ Our lives must be in close touch 
with the Divine life” if good is to be done 
among these purlieus of the poor. 


WORKERS AT GLASGOW. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF WOMEN 
WORKERS. ; 
Queen's Rooms, Guiascow, OcTroBeR 23RD. 


BY OUR OWN REPORTER. 


G.iascow is wrapped in frost, which lies white 
on roadway and pavement. The swift winter 
has claimed the day, and the women hug cloaks 
and furs as they hurry into the Queen's Rooms, 
where the great Conference is to be held. 
About the doors there is already a stir; a 
special ’bus is running, and at the principal 

Sar ; : entrance it empties itself of delegates. Inside, 
. ies eens dan Coan ph gles Sartts the platform is already well filled. There are 
I have no doubt been exceptionally fo ehanake no flowers in the decorations ; these earnest 
Gn, the io obladitisealwisti whors 1 have! had | TOT**Ce Deve for their emblem the svergreen of 
li relations, more especially in the latest, fir and ivy, which twine in the foreground, and 
whom I feel myself justified in describing as a | Sadow the revesses of the platform. | 1iut there 
prince among editors. I have been repeatedly is no lack of colouring among the delegates, and 
asked how I managed to get access so readily warniiaeep ones ot oeinet and wld! make s 
to the representatives of the fourth estate upon eet: and ee Pnekapacsnusnnails 
whom I called, as I now understand they seldom Re nigh ace es en eee wale Os 
grant personal interviews at all, otherwise their : kind nis = ieee _ they ee gos 
whole time might be taken up by a perfect tke \ e ao ‘ln ce ar . eh — 
legion of would-be journalists, but being a novice see _ te oa = ate Sete: Toe pee 
I was not then aware of this. To these Shy ie einer uae oF She scorn: 
inquiries I reply that those I chanced to call sens oy es the sabisiie coy 
upon that memorable day must have been more with pretty frocks and feminine hats and 
than usually amiable to let me thus invade the ulm hve tame 2 oo ache USES 


: : : the charming little girl who is trying her 
sine of their sanctuary, usually so strictly ‘prentice hand at reporting, to the elderly lady 


ho k how t herself and h d 
Be this as it may, I have here told a true and a ips ne eee 


hed tale, I : ie unnecessary detail. 

unvarois ale. In my ignorance and sim- 

plicity, I took for granted that as I had business we eee 

to transact with an editor, my proper and And now there is a sudden hush ; aad punc- 
natural plan was to go direct to him. Besides | ‘tally at the half-hour Mrs. Mirrlees rises, and 
which, in my particular case, delay would in- the women bend their heads, while she prays for 
dubitably have proved dangerous, as I only the Divine blessing on the assembly, <A few 
cived ini vatmed ont the iden al wauok minutes after, and she strikes the keynote of the 
about the London season within a week of its meeting in a speech of brave and earnest import. 
close, so that if my article had not appeared Here is no New Woman blatant and boisterous ; 

’ 


instanter it would have been utterly useless. vaty womanly y Fery courageously, very tenderly, 
the Chairwoman faces woman’s position in the 


home, the workshop, the State. As she speaks 
of the tragedy of life, its pathos and its puin, a 
wave of feeling passes over the audience, that is 
transmuted into finest enthusiasm as the speaker 
shows how women may brighten the tragedy, 
and charm the pain and the pathos. Mrs. 
Mirrlees is not a New Woman, yet she claims for 
woman no mean share of the world’s power. It 
is woman who, by knowing when to smile and 
when to frown, by the exercise of an unnoticed 
influence, teaches man the power that lies in 
high thoughts, amiable words, courtliness, the 
desire of fame and all that “makes” man. The 
attention of the audience is rivetted; and a 
sudden allusion to seats for shop-girls calls forth 
an unmistakable expression of the feeling of the 
audience. It is clear that a part in public 
questions has not blunted the sympathies and 
tenderness, nay, the humour of these woman- 
workers. Five minutes after, and a burst of 
laughter sweeps through the hall at a good point, 
as when the speaker says that while women 
sometimes lose their influence by public speaking, 
men often double theirs by their silence. “If 
to succeed be much, to strive is more,” ure the 
noble words with which this finely eloquent speech 
closes. 


TEACHING TO PLAY. 


An atmosphere of culture and university life 
surrounds the next speaker, which is not alto- 
gether due to her name. Miss Don, whose paper 
on the Women's University Settlement is next 
on the list, represents Girton and Newnham, and 
academic thought diverted into philanthropy. 
The same ground is covered as that traversed by 
the last speaker——with a difference, The flavour 
of “ Hall” is in everything, from the Warden 
to the methods of work and training ; even to 
the logical and scientific disbursement of he!p 
and alms. Even also to that pretty side-lisht 
thrown on the work of the Settlement, when 
these cultured girl-graduates gather the children 
together and—oh, the pity of the thought! —- 
teach the little old men and old women of 
Slumdom to play. “ Thank Giod for women like 
these!” we whisper again and again, as we 
listen to the unfolding of the beautiful scheme. 

There is no discussion of these papers, but 
one and another gets up and speaks of further 
work conducted ou such lines as these, 
Miss Corbett, of the Settlement in connection 
with the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, speaks 
of the work they are doing, and is followed 
by Miss Atterton, of the Grey Ladies’ Associa- 
tion, whose grey costume and sad face strike « 
plaintive note, which is lost in the gaiety and 
humour of the speech following. An elderly lady, 
in the picturesque garb of an old-fashioned 
Friend—Miss Burton, of Edinburgh—rises to 
tell how her philanthropy takes the shape of 
business. This lady collects rents from fifty 
families in a poor neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
and the description of her wholesome, humorous 
methods of work rouses the audience into peals 
of laughter. She is “ not a philanthropist,” she 
only carries out the golden rule in dealing with 
her tenants, but she has won the friendship of 
them all by being their equal—a woman with 
them. So successful has she been indeed in this 
réle that they look upon her as “a poor, hard- 
working woman to be patronised,” and to whom 
they may offer a meal on occasions. —§ Through- 
out this speech a fresh breeze blows through the 
hall, and the witty remarks and quiet fun are 
salt with the freshness of a wind from the sea. 

After this come various suggestions and ques- 
tions from Miss Flora Stephenson, Mrs, Croigh- 
ton, and Miss Ballantyne ; and then Miss Portal 
reads her paper in a charming voice, that is well 
heard. Ina quiet, simple manner she pleads for 
Christianity in social work. Her paper is full of 
pithy points and wise sentences, and when she 
closes she has taken her audience with her 
through humanity to God. This closes the 
moruing sitting. 


Visious rose up before me, too, of the re- 
peatedly returned MSS. of other people, with 
the fatal words “Declined with thanks ” written 
thereon, and of the numerous futile journeys to 
various editors these MSS. had made, till, at the 
end of many weary months and much travel, 
they were reduced at last to such a dilapidated 
condition that they were only fit to be buried, 
along with the hopes that gave them birth. 


From such an untimely fate this, my latest 
literary production was happily saved. Good 
fortune inaugurated my venture, and success has 
ever since attended my efforts. And, instead of 
having in these days to search for an editor, I 
have lately had the compliment paid me of 
having an editor condescend to search for me. 


I mention this in no boastful or egotistical 
spirit, but merely to show the other side of the 
picture. That I have been phenomenally fortu- 
nate there is no denying, for among my own 
immediate friends are many writers infinitely 
abler than I, whose experiences have, unhappily, 
not all been coulewr de rose. 


Before concluding my reminiscences, I may 
refer to the position of a lady journalist. 


Among the purse-proud or nowveaur riches she 
may be regarded dubiously as one who, voluao- 
tarily or from necessity, works for money, but 
by ladies and gentiemen she is treated as on an 
equal footing with themselves. My work fre- 
quently brings me into close contact with the 
very highest aristocracy of the country, and even 
secures me invitations “to have the honour to 
meet” royalty ; and I invariably find that the 
higher the rank the more easy and pleasant the 
intercourse enjoyed, and the greater the courtesy 
shown to that anomalous individual—a lady 
journalist. 


WOMEN’S SETTLEMENTS, 

The first paper is read by Miss Cheetham, of 
Canning ‘Town, whose musical voice fills the 
wide hall, and is heard at its farthest point. 
After describing Canning Town, that busy dis- 
trict won from marsh and bog, with its ever- 
increasing population flowing dockward, Miss 
Cheetham sketches the origin of the Manstield 
House Settlement, the helpmate of the younger 
settlement at Canning Town, whose work is 
mainly confined to the affairs of women and 
children. An allusion to the co-operation of 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Living Pictures, truly! We are getting them 
now in another form. Pictures not from modern 
artists, but the most ancient—of Sodom before 
its destruction ; of Babylon, in its full blaze of 
audacious corruption. It isa shock to witness 
how evil-minded men vie with each other for the 
opportunity of exhibiting their own shame 
through the medium of a certain class of news- 
papers. It is an astonishment that these news- 
papers will consent to turn themselves into social 
sewers; that respectable households will turn 
themselves into receptacles for newspapers which 
pander to such low taste for the sake of ungodly 
gain; and it is an astonishment to a certain 
portion of Christian England to discover how 
brazenly defiant and arrogant the libertine 
becomes at the slightest prospect of any interfer- 
ence with his desire to degrade the daughters of 
the people, and blight their entire future. 


The Westminsier Gazette indulges its vein of 
humour in the following :— 


The Daily Telegraph having exhausted its “ p” 
fount in denunciation of the prowling purist 
provincial Lp purulent Puritanical Paul 
Prying prudes who fail to appreciate the Empire 
promenade, it has now become necessary to call 
up reserves. The way being first prepared bya 
raking fire of Parisian opinion, which, however, 
found the London County Council rather long- 
range practice, the Empire strategists next un- 
leash the Premonitory Director, the Honest 
Working Man, and finally the Aged Parent— 
that veritable Old Guard of campaigns of this 
kind. Like the Budget landlords, the directors 
“can’t afford it; we’re too rich.” With a 70 per 
cent. dividend the slightest restriction will 
naturally leave them no choice but to shut their 
doors. Like the Budget brewers, the cabman 
feels it his duty to meet in his hundreds in order 
to prove that no effect whatever will follow a 
reform which threatens his pockets by threaten- 
ing a certain special sort of cab fare. Last, a 
speaker at Sunday’s meeting solemnly reminds 
the public that some of those whose earnings are 
threatened may be “ maintaining aged relatives.” 
We knew it must come, and here it is. We 
drop a tear over the pathetic picture of the Aged 
Parent of the Empire Promenade. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


At the meeting held in the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, Sunday evening, to protest against the 
decision of the Licensing Committee in regard 
to the Empire license, the Secretary, Mr. 
Elvidge, made an allegation which we record as 
showing the current blindness on the part of 
those opposed to the stand taken by Mrs. Chant, 
Mr. Coote, and others on the question at issue. 
He first referred to his antagonists as persons 
who are mostly opposed to places of amusement 
altogether, adding “they aim at shutting up 
every place of amusement ; they think it only right 
that people should go to church on Sunday, and 
walk about trying to look good, but always 
thinking evil.” The author of “ Vathek,” who 
drew the dreadful picture of the condemned 
ones in the underworld of woe going about with 
their hearts on fire, was discriminating compared 
with this. 


Two representative Conferences of Londoners 
are called by Mr. Stead, to be held in the Queen's 
Hall, Place, on the afternoon and 
evening of Sunday, October 28th, to consider 
the question, “ If Christ came to London, what 
would He think of it, and what would He have 
us do at the approaching elections?” The 
object is to secure a federation of all good 
citizens, that great social reforms may be 
effected in the metropolis, Invitations have 
been sent to all representatives of London in 
Parliament, the County Council, School Board, 
Boards of (iuardians, Vestries, and other 
governing bodies; to all ministers of religion 
and trade union leaders; to representative 
journalists, philanthropists, Socialists, and to 
theatrical managers, Admission will be strictly 
by ticket, as the invited representatives, if 
they all come, will tax the capacity of the 
largest hall available. Women will be well 
represented at the meetings, especially that in 
the evening, when the question will be, “ What 
would Christ expect from the women of London 
who are now for the first time invested with 
civic responsibilities ? ” . 


The secretary of the Selborne Society makes 
an earnest appeal in behalf of the birds, noting 
with regret the prevalence of feathered trimmings 
in millinery as being even greater than last year, 
and referring again to the danger of extermina- 
tion of the pretty creatures, and to the cruelty 
caused, even where the birds are not destroyed. 
He adds: 


‘¢ As the plumage is always brightest and best 
at the breeding season, it is then that the birds 
are chiefly killed, without any thought of the 
poor nestlings left to die a lingering death of 
cold and starvation, or of the many wounded 
birds which escape and hide away, suffering un- 
known tortures, till death brings its release. 
And such cruelties are enacted solely that a 
woman may wear a mutilated bird or aigrette on 
her bonnet. It is almost impossible to believe 
that any woman who is aware of the barbarities 
of feathered trimmings would ever wear them, 
and notwithstanding the publicity given to the 
subject in the past, the committee of this society 
are compelled to think that many who offend do 
so through ignorance.” 

From another eloquent plea forsparing our little 
feathered friends, we subjoin the following, which 
must, in addition to the foregoing, sweep away 
the last remaining excuse of ignoranco : 


‘¢ At the rate at which birds are now trapped 
and slaughtered all over Europe it cannot be 
many years before they will be extinct. In 
Udine this week one man alone took 707 
chaftinches in a net, and on the following day 
took 680 of the same breed. It is impossible for 
any creatures, however prolific, to resist 
such wholesale murder. Meanwhile locusts, 
mosquitoes, caterpillars, wire worms, blights are 
multiplied with appalling rapidity, and the fields 
and woods and vineyards are ravaged by insect 
swarms. The poor northern thrushes, the sweet 
mavis of the poets, the little robins, all birds 
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which seek shelter from the rigour of winter in 
Italy, are massacred without mercy. The number 
of thrushes passing —— mbardy this 
autumn is unusually ew escape to come 
further southward. In Brescia alone they have 
been sold by the ton weight, and at Passirano in 
one bird-trap alone, belonging to Cavaliere 
Bagozzi, there were taken in one morning no 
less than 603 thrushes. The facts 5 for 
themselves. These birds are not taken for dress, 
but for food ; but the destruction is equall dis- 
astrous if less shameful. Italy is the field of 
death to all birds, large or small. The rapacity 
with which they are pursued is incredible. In 
all the markets of all the towns heaps of beautiful 


Lake, are to be seen, flung down like so much 
rubbish. The birds are hunted from every bush 
and hedge and grove.” 


At the Old Bailey, October 23rd, Mr. Crabbe, 
for twenty-five years an honoured officig] in the 
Hornsey Wesleyan Circuit, was tried for perjury, 
His business as a commercial traveller takes him 
all over London, and has yiven him opportunities 
for seeing the good fellowship that too often 
exists between the publican and the police. 
Mr. Crabbe reported several cases of policemen 
drinking in public-houses whilst on duty, first 
at the local police-station and then at Scotland 
Yard. The Commissioner summoned the pro- 
prietor of “The Flowers of the Forest” in 
Blackfriars Road, before the Southwark Police- 
court, and subpcenaed Mr. Crabbe as witness. 
The case was dismissed for lack of corrobura- 
tive evidence. Immediately on this de:ision, 
the Secretary of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Protection Association asked of Mr. Slade, 
the sitting magistrate, that a writ might 
be served against Mr. Crabbe for perjury. This 
was granted. The court was densely crowded 
throughout the day and great interest mani- 
fested. A large number of Wesleyan ministers 
and leaders in noble work were present tu sup- 
port Mr. Crabbe, and bear witness to his high 
Christian character. Sir Edward Clark was 
retained for the prosecution, and Mr. C. F. Gill 
for the defence. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the quiet, searching, effective manner 
in which the case for the defendant was con- 
ducted. It brought to light the falsity of most 
of the evidence given by the prosecution. We 
are full of hope that this brave, God-fearing 
worker may be completely exonerated and come 
out of this scathing trial more than ever 
determined to carry on this crusade, 


The Woman's Crusade against Tammany in 
New York has assumed large proportions, and is 
rapidly spreading. Dr. Parkhurst’s vigorous 
attack on police corruption in that city un- 
earthed a state of things that has called out a 
host of righteous people to his aid, and it is said 
that the women’s wing of this army numbers 
40,000. Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell takes com- 
mand, and is assisted by a score of able women 
as her general staff. Mrs. Lowell has long 
been the acknowledged leader among women 
of the great charitable organisations of New York 
City and State ; her social standing is of the best. 
Local headquarters are being established for each 
assembly district ; in each there will be a recep- 
tion committee, that will be on duty from morn- 
ing until evening; a literary bureau which will 
supply the residents of the district with informa- 
tion and printed matter; and a large house-to- 
house committee that will try to visit and con- 
verse with every adult man and woman in the city 
within the next few weeks. Women in Brook- 
lyn, Long Island City, Yonkers, Jersey City, and 
Hoboken have written or called at headquarters 
to offer their services in the new crusade, or to 
subscribe to the campaign fund. The utmost 
sympathy is expressed by the great body of right- 
minded citizens in the movement headed by Dr. 
Parkhurst and his noble followers, with th: 
ardent hope “that they may bury Tammany too 
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| deep to rise again. 
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Concerning Women. 


Mr. Mason, the gentleman who read an Essay 
to the members of the Clerks’ Social Union at 
the Union Club Buildings, Holborn, on ‘‘ The 
Employment of Female Clerks,” asserts it as his 
opinion, after having duly and deliberately 
examined the uestion, that women are not 
physically, intellectually, or morally titted for 
such work, as their brains are smaller, and their 
muscular power and stamina weaker than those 
of the male sex. Mr. Mason would not have 
women shut out from all occupations, but he 
thinks they should be employed in light work 
where much brain was not uired. As an 
example he suggests that they should turn their 
attention to authorship, for, he says, there is 
plenty of room for more lady writers. The 
humour of this suggestion is too delightful. Mr. 
Mason is a clerk himself, and therefore he may 
not be quite unprejudiced when he affirms that 
“women’s unfair competition with men so 
reduces the wage of male clerks that it is too 
small to support a wife and family, and so 
marriage is prevented except at the cost of much 
misery, crime, and destitution.” It would be 
interesting to know whether it is a generally 
accepted opinion that there is plenty of room for 
more lady writers. . 

* 

In the official organ of the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade for this month, there is 
some interesting local information regarding the 
employment of women in towns. From the 
census it appears that 16.3 per cent. of the girls 
aged ten and under fifteen were returned as 
uccupied in England and Wales in 1891. In 
Bristol the percentage is 14.9, and in Bath— 
which is one of the twenty-eight towns in which 
the percentage is higher than the average of 
England and Wales—it is 17.0. The returns for 
girls between fifteen and twenty for England 
and Wales was 68.6 per cent.; Bristol, 73.6, and 
Bath 74.4. 

* * * 

The second Conference of the National Council 
of Women of the United States is to take place 
at the Music Hall, Washington, between Feb- 
ruary 18th and March 2nd of next year. Lady 
Aberdeen is President of the International 
Council of Women, and it is therefore hoped 
that she will take part in the proceedings, and 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall will be President of 
this Conference. The gathering is likely tu be 
a very large and comprehensive one, as eve 
body of women in the States will probably be 
represented by several delegates, and representa- 
tives also from England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Belgium have accepted invita- 
tions. The subjects for discussion are all-embrac- 
ing ; among the chief of which is that of ‘ Equal 
Pay for Equal Work, and the endeavour to 
secure laws requiring the United States Govern- 
ment to make no distinction of sex in the 
payment of its employés.” Reform in_ the 
Divorce laws will also be a subject of considera- 
tion; and the all-important subject of women’s 
dress ; the gathering will try “ to arouse popular 
sentiment ‘avouring greater attention to health, 
freedom, and beauty in female dress.” 

* * * 

Apropos of the subject of women’s dress, it is 
interesting to know that a hundred Topeka 
(Kansas) women have signed a pledge, in which 
they have committed themselves to wearing 
Turkish trousers. Is this the beginning of the 
end? 

* * * 

A lecturer for the National Health Society— 
(Miss Alice. Ravenshill) is giving four homely 
talks in St. Peter’s School, Onslow Street, Far- 
ringdon- Road, on Tuesday evenings. On the 
23rd her subject was ‘‘ Prevention Better than 
Cure,” on the 30th and two following Tuesdays 
her subjects will be : ‘‘ Health and Happiness in 
the Home,” ‘‘ Personal Care of Health,” and, 


finally, “Good Food.” The Rev. Edward 
Canney, the vicar, will preside on each occasion, 
* * * 


The question of the mar‘ied woman's Income 
Tax has now been settled, and numbers of 
married women will hear with regret that they 
will not be allowed to escape the Income Tax, as 
many had anticipated, under one of the clauses of 
the Finance Act of 1894. 


‘to the Boards of Guardians. 


‘the happy hunting ground of 
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The National Institution of Women Workers, 
which met last year at Leeds, has accepted an 
invitation from the Glasgow Union for the Care 
and Help of Girls and Women, to hold its 
annual meeting this year at Glasgow, on the 
23rd, 24th, and 25th of this month. A very 
large gathering is anticipated, as about fifty 
Scottish delegates will probably attend, and there 
will be between 300 and 350 from England. Mrs. 
Mirrlees, the local president, presides at the 
opening meeting, and will deliver an address 
The vther ladies who will take the chair at the 
different meetings are Mrs. James Bell, Lady 
Blythswood, Mrs. Nainsay (the University), 
Miss Phoebe Blyth, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Mar- 
shall Lang, Mrs. Campbell Do las, and Miss 
White. The discussions will open, and 
although the programme is advanced, it is not 
faddish, but deals with subjects distinctly femi- 
nine. An interesting discussion is antici 
on the question of domestic service, when Lady 
Laura Redding and Miss Phillip will represent 
the question from the point of view of the mis- 
tress, and Mrs. Angus and Miss Johnstone will 
take up the cudgels on behalf of the maids. 

* * * 


The Nottinyham Guardian for the 18th speaks 
out strongly in favour of the election of women 
It says the safe- 
guard against the Boards of Guardians becoming 

litical spouters 
will be by the presence on the Board of ladies, 
who are, ‘‘ by nature and experience, adinirably 
fitted for the administration of the poor laws, 
and we trust that many educated women will 
find useful and congenial employment for their 
leisure time in the work of the Boards, not only 
in Nottingham, but in every other largo town.” 


* & & 


Women are bestirring themselves. In the 
Kensington Vestry no fewer than five ladios 
announce that they are to be candidates, une of 
which is Lady Harberton, of rational dress fame. 

* * * 


The ** New Woman ”--so called—is becoming 
ubiquitous in all the magazines. The new 
number of the Quarterly devotes the first article 
to a somewhat heavy essay on “The Heavenly 
Twins.” The writer naturally does not approve 
of the new woman, but he is hopeful, for he says 
she will not last long, as she does not recognise 
the “ great postulates of existence,” the chief of 
which is, apparently, that man will not marry 
her unless she mends her ways. 

* * & 


This evening the third annual meeting of the 
“©Y” or young people’s branch of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association will take place 
at the Town Hall, Grimsby, when the Rev. 
Canon Barker, M.A., Chaplain to the Queen, 
will deliver an address. 


* * * 
The Weymouth Branch of the b.W.T.A. 


le eee successfully carried out a series of 
six village meetings addressed by Miss Cony- 
beare, on Parish Councils and general politics. 
Beginning Monday, October 8th, and continued 
successive evenings, she was listened to by good 
audiences with deep attention. The villagers 
are interested and awake to the importance of 
the present crisis, and local preachers in the 
district are doing valuable work in instructing 
them as to details of procedure. Miss Conybeare 
sympathetically dwelt upon the great boon 
conferred by the new “ Act” granting them long- 
desired powers to acquire a little land, and more 
habitable houses, etc. Also pointing out that, 
however great and good the measure was in 
itself, if it was to be of value to them their 
choice must fall upon honest, sober, thoughtful 
men and women to sit upon the Councils, 
and tried to stimulate her audience to endeavour 
to raise their own lives individually to a higher 
level. That in this part of the county the cot- 
tagers have long needed better housing, was a 
fact clearly elicited in the course of these meet- 
ings. The lecturer strongly urged the duty of 
motherly, Christian women becoming candidates 
for Guardians of the Poor, and it is hoped that 
some will be found ready to offer their services. 
The social side of present day politics was 
handled with great tact. Not the least valuable 
was that large portion of each address devoted 
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to advocacy of Temperance principles, and her 
practical talk was attentively listened to by 
many who would never have attended an 
ordinary Temperance meeting. A plentiful 
supply of the explanatory literature recently 
published by the National Liberal Federation 
was distributed at the close of each meeting, 
and some hundreds supplied to friends who 
undertook to distribute them in outlying 
ishes. This class of work is bound to exert a 
ealthy and abiding influence, and the com- 
mittee who invited Miss Conybeare desired to 
record their grateful senso of the value of the 
unselfish and whole-hearted service she has 
rendered in this neighbourhood. 
* # & 

Writing to the City Press, Mr. Douglas Young 
says, * In the issue of the City Press o Saturday, 
29th ult., it is stated that the ‘Society for Pro- 
moting the Employment of Women’ have 
memorialised the council of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants to take whatever steps 
may be necessary for the admission of women as 
chartered accountants ; but tho City Press does 
not mention the fact that the pioneer lady 
accountant, Miss M. Harris Smith, was the first 
to knock at the door of the Institute in June, 
1891. At that time she petitioned the institute 
on behalf of herself, and any ladies who might 
come after her, and based her request upon the 
grounds of admission equal and status equal 
with men members. No other lady appears to 
have presented herself for the same ordeal, and 
in justice to Miss Harris Smith it should be 
made known that it was she, aud not the Society 
for the Employment of Women, who first thought 
of women becoming chartered accountants. 
Previously to their application to the institute, 
in the years 1887, 1888, and 1889 she had 
appaalod. to the Society of Accountants and 
Auditors incorporated, who put her to a great 
deal of trouble, and referred her request to the 
members to deal with at the annual meeting. 
In 1888 and 1889 sho canvassed the members, 
but the president of the society being entirel 
against theo movement she was RiGee: 
although some of the members were favourably 
disposed. Miss Harris Smith’s practice has 
borne the ‘inspection of the profession. One 
official organ has stated that she had had as wide 
an experience of accounts, both public and 
ptivate, as falls to the lot of many accountants ; 
and, although The Accountant .of October 6th 
‘ventures to think there are few occupations 
more unsuitable to women, or, for that matter, 
even to the New Woman,’ it said of Miss Harris 
Smith, in July, 1891, * Against the lady account- 
ant we have nothing tu say but praise ; indeed, 
she appears universally to bo regarded as a 
successful practitioner.” ” 

* * * 

Miss Aynes EK. Slack, has during the past 
week addressed meetings at Carnforth, Carlisle, 
Kilmarnock, and Greenock, on “ Women in Local 
Government.” She has also visited some of the 
slums and low lodging houses in Kilmarnock, 
and says she has seon some shocking sights —the 
result of whisky drinking. 

* * * 


It was decided Thursday at the Leeds Women’s 
Liberal Annual Meeting to run two lady candi- 
dates in the forthcoming Guardian elections. 
The candidates selected were Mrs. Womersley 
and Miss Margaret Baines. At the same meet- 
ing Mrs. J. W. Connon was chosen as the candi- 
date for the School Board, Mrs. Connon having 
served on the prosent Leeds School for the last 
two years with much acceptance. The L.W.L.A. 
pledge themselves to work for all three ladies. 

* * * 


The first Conference in connection with the 
Matrons’ Council will be held on Thursday, 
November Ist. at 8.30 in the Medical Society's 
Rooms, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, 
when a paper entitled ‘‘ The Method of Training 
Nurses in the Royal Infirmary, Glasgow, and a 
Plea for Uniformity in the Education of Nurses,” 
will be read by Mrs. Strong, Matron to the Royal 
Intirmary, Glasgow. The paper will be open to 
discussion. This Society, consisting of the 
matrons of many of the principal hospitals, has 
lately been formed for the discussion of profes- 
gional nursing subjects, with a view to organising 
the education of nurses upon a uniform: basis. 
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NOW READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE| 


FOR OCTOBER 
(EDITED BY GEORGE NEWNES), 
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Iustrations from Engravings lent by Her Majesty. 
SCINDIA, MAHARAJAH OF GWALIOR. Illustrated Inter- 

view. By Raymond Blathwayt. 
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Schooling. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. By L. A. Atherley-Jones, M.P. 
SHAP-SHOTS ON A YACHT. 
A HORRIBLE FRIGHT. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. 
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PILOTS.—I. By Alfred T. Story. 
FPATMA. From the German of Wilbelm Hanf. 
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A HINDU HEROINE. 
A SKETCH OF RUKHMABAI. 
‘BY HANNAU WHITALL SMITH. 


THERE is no more interesting personality from 
India in England at the present moment than 
Rukhmabai. Small of stature, as all Indian 
women are, with the peculiar gentle subdued air 
of the women of Eastern races, she yet is filled 
with the heroism and the energy of a Viking of 
old. For myself, I hardly know such a heroine 
anywhere. To break with the tradition of ages, 
and to face almost alone the social and religious 
ostracism of a nation, where social and religious 
customs are as immovable as adamant in their 
hoary antiquity, would seem almost an impossi- 
bility for a strong man with all the prestige 
rank and money could give; but for a gentle, 
timid girl, with little beside her own convictions 
to uphold her, it seems incredibla, And yet this 
is what Rukhmabai has done. And I cannot 
but believe that by her courageous and heroic 
action in thus braving the centuries, and setting 
at naught their tyranny, she has done more to 
lift the awful weight that oppresses the women 
of India than she could ever have dreamed. 

It is not so many years since the story of her 
life was prominently before the public; but the 
public memory is short, and therefore it may be 
well to recall it. 

’ At an early age, as the custom is in India, 
Rukhmabai was betrothed to a boy relative of 
her own. caste. For one reason and another, 
however, the time of consummating the marriage 
was delayed until she was nineteen, and during 
the years of delay an enlightened stepfather had 
been teaching the girl something of life and its 
duties, while the boy had yrown up into a 
dissipated and ignorant young man. At nine- 
teen the young girl had begun to feel that her 
life was her own, and must not be sacrificed to 
the cruel custom of an infant betrothal, and 
when, therefore, her betrothed husband made his 
claim, she refused to go to him. The husband 
(as he was considered in India) instituted a suit 
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for the restitution of conjugal rights. Mr. Justice 
Pinhey, before whom the case was tried, dismissed 
it, declaring that it would be “barbarous and 
revolting to all sense of justice to compel a 
woman to consummate a marriage that had been 
arranged without her consent, and was utterly 
against her will,” and he added that her betrothed 
husband, when he found that Rukhmabai was 
unwilling to live with him, should not have tried 
to “ recover her person as though she had been a 
horse or a bullock.” It is a long story how this 
righteous decision was appealed against, and the 
case was again tried in 1887, and how even the 
English sentiment in some quarters was against 
this brave Hindu girl, and declared in the Anglo- 
Indian press that Judge Pinhey had been 
romantic and sentimental. A new English Judge, 
Mr. Justice ——, reversed the judgment, and 
ordered Rukhmabai, under penalty of imprison- 
ment, to go to her husband’s house within one 
month, and pay all costs. Rukhmabai appealed 
to a higher court, but before the case was finished, 
a compromise was effected by her agreeing to 
buy her liberty with the payment of two thousand 
rupees to her so-called husband, and he under- 


° (From a Photo. by Hills and Saunders, 47, Sloune St., S.W.) 


RUKHMABAI, 


taking not to assert any further claims against 
her. 
trials meant for her, when she had to face, day 
after day, alone and unsupported by anything 
but her own convictions and the sympathy of 
her immediate family, the anger and execrations 
of mobs of her countrymen, who assailed her 
with taunts and jeers, and even with stones, 
Let any girl of nineteen in England try to 
picture what this timid, shrinking Hindu girl 
must have endured, and what agonies it must 
have cost her. 


Rukhmabai has told me of all that these 


The question then arose as to what should be 


done with the life thus restored to its owner. 


Happily, some noble, generous friends in England, 
who had watched the case with the deepest 
interest, came forward to her help. I am sure 


our British women will all rejoice to know that 


these friends were our own beloved Vice-pre- 
sident, Mrs. Eva McLaren, and her mother, Mrs. 
Muller, and sisters, with a few other friends. 
Mrs. Muller, with her usual generosity, was the 
first and principal one to offer Rukhmabai to 
defray her expenses to come to England to study 
medicine, in order that she might be fitted to 
return to India, prepared to earn her own living, 
and to help forward the woman’s cause among her 
own oppressed and enslaved Hindu sisters. 
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In 1889 this gentle and shy but brave young 
girl came to England and began her studies, and 
here she has been ever since, plodding coura- 
geously through all the difficulties of a difficult 
science in a foreign language, with foreign 
customs and foreign ways of thought all to be 
assimilated ; until now at last she has achieved 
success, and passed all the necessary examinations 
and received all the necessary degrees ; and early 
in December she is to return to India as Dr. 
Rukhmabai, to enter upon the work she feels to 
be the mission of her life, 

A more truly Christ-like work there could 
hardly be than this of trying to uplift out of the 
ignorance and the slavery of ages the future 
mothers of a nation, and to let in upon them the 
light of religion and of a Christian civilisation ; 
and I feel that all our hearts ought to be stirred 
to help. 

Rukhmabai believes that the one thing which 
is needed more than any other for the women of 
India is an education in English. While confined 
to a knowledge of their own language only, she 
feels that their case is hopeless. In the upper 
classes in India, almost all the men are educated 
in English, while their wives and mothers and 
sisters are left in ignorance, and as a consequence, 
are completely shut out from any participation in 
the chief part of the lives of the men who form 
their family circle. It is asif we English women 
lived in a community of men whose lives were 
mostly spent in a civilisation about which we 
knew nothiog, and in whose education and 
intellectual pursuits we had absolutely no share. 
Moreover, this ignorance of English and of 
English civilisation is a blank wall of opposition 
on the part of the women themselves aguinst all 
possibility of any general progress. At present 
it seems to be the policy of the English Govern- 
ment in India, by educating the boys and leaving 
the girls in ignorance, to create a great gulf 
between the sexes, a gulf which is the bane of 
Indian life and of Indian civilisation, and which 
binds the women of India in a deeper and darker 
bondage by far than in the old days when the 
two sexes kuew but one civilisation, and shared 
the same interests. Indian women are as yet 
worse off, not better, for the coming of our 
civilisation into their Jand. Every thoughtful 
student of the great Indian problem is being 
forced to acknowledge that the greatest hope for 
any uplifting for the women of India can only 
come through the spreading of an English 
education among Indian girls. 

It is for this Rukhmabai is working. But it 
is a work that must be carried on against enor- 
mous odds, as the Anglo-Indian Government 
takes little interest in it, and even the most 
enlightened Indians are as yet unawakened to 
the claims of their daughters to any education 
whatever, and especially to their need of an 
English education. If accomplished at all, this 
work, so vital to the women of India, and, 
through the women, to the homes of the nation 
and to the nation’s very life, must be accom- 
plished by outside help. Rukhmabai, therefore, 
has issued an appeal to all who feel the responsi- 
bility that rests upon the English people to. do 
something for this other people, so needy and 
so helpless, over whom they rule, and from whom 
they receive so much commercial advantage, 
begging for help to confer the means of an 
English education upon the girls of her nation. 

There is already in India a society called 
“The Students’ Literary and Scientific Society 
of Bombay,” that possesses all the organisation 
necessary for carrying on this work, but lacks 
the needed funds; and what Rukhmabai begs 
for is the endowment of this society with a sum 
of money sufficient to enable it to enlarge at 
once an English school for girls that it has 
already started, and to start others wherever 
openings can be found. The President of this 
society is the Hon. Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade, 
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and the following are some of its members: The | I 


Hon. Mr. P. M. Mehta, the Hon. Mr. Javerillal 
W. Yajnik, Mr. B. M. Malabari, Mr. K. R. Kama, 
Mr. D. A. Khare, and Mr. V. K. Bhatavdeker. 
Rukhmabai closes her appeal as follows : “From 
the depths of my own experience I would appeal 
to the English nation, who have already done so 
much for my country, to add to their other 
kindnesses this one that is so sorely needed by 
the women of India, who know not where else to 
turn for help. The education of Indian girls 
over ten years of age receives but little sympathy 
even from wealthy native gentlemen, and, of 
course, it is impossible to obtain money for such 
a purpose from the mass of the population. 
Any money with which I may be entrusted 
will be invested as a separate fund for aiding the 
English schools for native girls. The socie 
undertakes that the fund subscribed in England 


I therefore earnestly appeal to friends 
vf the women of India to give their 
generous help, and so confer a great boon 
on Indian women.” 

All contributions may be sent to 


Rukhmabai, care of Lady Henry 
Somerset, 25, Memorial Hall, Farring- 


don Street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS WORTH 


READING. 


THE WORKS OF OLIVER WEN- 
DELL HOLMES.* 
BY MRS. FENWICK MILLER. 


A “spook worth reading” may have 
been published yesterday, but that is 
only a “may have been.” But when 
n book, or a set of books, have stood 
the test of time, and fresh editions con- 
tinually appear to introduce the works 
to ever fresh circles of readers, there 
can be no doubt that they are “ worth 
reading.” Such is the case with the 
works of the genial, kindly, wise, learned, 
and original author, who has so recently 
departed from the world, but whose per- 
sonal loss has but been the signal for 
the announcement of new editions of 
his writings. 
It is to me a test and touchstone for 
a man, to know what he 
THINKS OF WOMEN. 
If I read in his books an arrogant 
sex-contempt for the sex which cannot 
claim him for one of its ornaments, or 
unsympathetic jeers at what women have 
done and are trying to do, or a belittle- 
ment of the special womanly characteris- 
tics and functions, or even a patronising, 
condescending tone of gracious superiority and 
lesson-giving, I know that he is a small man; ‘I 
know that he has nothing true to teach about 
human nature, and life, and morals, and progress ; 
for he is blind, and foolish, and one-eyed about 
half the human raée, and how can his conclu- 
sions on smaller sections of humanity have any 
consequence or accuracy? About women, the 
note struck in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ writings 
is sweet, clear, and true. He never sat down to 
write specially on the subject of what women 
can be or ought to be; but in the couree of his | 
desultory, discursive, chatty “ Autocrat ” | 
series, and necessarily too in the course of his | 
novels, the note is constantly sounded, and sounds | 
each time round, beautiful, and harmonious. 
“THE AUTOCRAT SERIES ” | 
made his reputation as a writer. It was not | 
published till he had passed his forty-fifth birth- | 
day, and its value depends largely on that fact. | 


* Works of: Oliver Wendell Holmes. Author's 
Edition: David Dooglas, Edinburgh, 


| style 


| perfectly unaffected. 


t is the maturity that gives it so much charm. 
In the guise of a series of conversations at the 
breakfast table of a boarding house, the writer 
gives us the ripe thoughts und reflections that 
have garnered themselves in his mind after the 
sun of life had shone almost to the autumn. 
The profession in which his earlier years had 
been passed was that of medicine. He was a 
practising physician, and his literary talent had 
been exercised only in the writing of occasional 
sets of verses, and in giving a few lectures each 
winter. So he, as he says of the Gospel of 
Luke, the beloved physician, spoke of men and 
women, and life and thought, 

As one who learned 
In the meek service of his gracious art, 
The tones which, like the medicinal balms 


| of the common memory; and I think it will 
seldom be anything but good that he will reap 
from the recollection. Such m-moratle phrases 
| to me, for instance, are these :—‘* Good breeding 
never forgets that amour-propre is universal ; ” 
, “ A man’s opinions are of much more value than 
| his arguments ; these last are made by his brain. 
but opinions are formed by that whole nature ; ” 
I must have some ideas on the meaning of 
| life, and I cannot pay too much even for peace ;” 
|“ T will tell you what I have found spoil more 
_ good talks than anything else—long arguments 
on special points between people who differ on 
the fundamental principles on which those 
points depend ;” “ It is better to lose a pint of 


| blood from your veins than to have a nerve 


tapped; ” “ The great thing in this wodd is not 


tty | That calm the sufferer’s anguish, soothe our souls. | so much where we stand as in ‘what direction 


: . No one has more opportunity of seeing human | we are moving ;” “ You need never think you can 
will be used for the English schools only. | nature and the complex life that the complex | turn over any old falsehood without a terrible 
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nature of mankind produces than has a physi- 
cian. No one should be better able to under- 
stand the whole being than he. But few indeed 
are those men or women who can unite, as he 
did, the triple qualifications of the trained 
scientific observer, the original thinker, and the 
imaginative insight and faculty. It was the 
possession of all these gifts and graces that made 
this particular little doctor 
PROFESSOR, AUTOCRAT, AND POET 

allin one. Moreover, he has genuine literary 
still tuo rare a qualification in writers of 


Koglish, and rarer still in America when Holmes | 


first wrote. His style yives the effect of con- 


tinuous epigram, and yet at the same time is | 
It sparkles, yet flows | 


easily and without apparent effort. A person 
who.has the luck to read and appreciate these 
delightful little books while he (the reader) is 
still young, will find afterwards that certain 
phrases (which is a matter of individuality) 
have taken hold on the mind and hecome part 


squirming and scattering of the horrid 
little population that has dwelt under 
it ;” “I hope I love good people, not for 
their sake, but for my own;” and soon 
and so on—an abundant supply—as he 
says in a set of verses : 

“Don’t you think there’s no more fat— 
Lot’s in the kitchen as good as that!” 

Of such epigrammatic phrases, putting 
a great deal of thought and knowledge 
in a very few words, these books are full. 
They are charming to young persons, 
because they contain so much of the 
knowledge about humanity and the in- 
struction in tact that are so needful, and 
that in a general way are only to be 
gained from personal experience and after 
many blunders. The same books are 
charming to the elders because they are 
so kindJy and yat so learned under: so 
simple and unaffected a guise. In fact, 
it is probable that they have gained a 
place in literature that will not be effaced 
for many generations. 

WOMAN'S POWER OF LOVE, 
personal love for most, philanthropic love 
for the few, and true religious enthusiasm 
for others, is a fact that his medicine 
taught, him tirst, and that he returns to, 
once and again. 

“The real religion of the world comes 
from women much more than from men, 
from mothers most of all, who carry the 
keys of our souls in their bosoms. It is 
in their hearts that the ‘sentimental’ 
religion that some people are so fond of 
sneering at has its source. The senti- 
ment of love, the sentiment of maternity, 
the sentiment of the paramount obliga- 
tion of the parent to the child as 
having called it into existence, enhanced 
just in proportion to the power 
and knowledge of the one and the weakness 
and helplessness of the other; these are the 
‘ sentiments ’ that have kept our soulless systems 
from driving men off to die in holes. . . I have 
| looked on the face of a saintly woman this very 
day—and recull the sweet peace and love that 
show in all her looks, the price of untold 
sacrifices and labours—and again I recollect how 
thousands of women, filled with the same spirit, 
| die without a murmur to earthly life that they 
may know nothing but their holy duties, and | 

have been ready to believe that we have even 
‘now a new revelation, and that its mame is 
~ Woman.” 


The Same Thought in Verse. 
“Oh that loving woman, she who sat 
So long a list‘ner at her Master's feet, 
| Had left us Mary’s Gospel - -all she he ord 
' Too sweet and subtle for the ear of man ! 
. Mark how the tender-hearted mothers read 
' The messages of love between the lines 
Of the same page that loads the bitter tongue 
Of him who deals in terror. . . 


Would the is heart of woman warmed our 
creeds ! 


Love must be still our master ; till we learn 
What he can teach us from a woman’s heart, 
We know not His, whose love embraces all.” 


He rightly judged that a woman who is not 
tender and gracious is not truly womanly, and 
does not fulfil her best functions. “ Whether 
gifted with the accident of beauty or not, a 
woman should have been moulded in the rose- 
red clay of love.” Yet he knows too so well 


that womanly softness brings sorrow. He can 


pity the wife who suffers from one of those 
terrible moral vivisectors who “ play on all the 
gamut of the sensibilities, touching the naked 
as a pianist strikes the keys of his 
. Married life is the school in which 
the most accomplished artists in this depart- 


nerve pulps 
instrument. . 


ment are found. A delicate woman is the best 
instrumen. A few exercises on itiat home fit 
some men wonderfully for their daily labours, 
and refresh them immensely as they return 
home!” He can pity the unloved, “who die 
with all their music in them”; and even the 
girls who are “ winged creatures amongst close- 
clipped barn-door fowl” going through “a 
routine of mechanical duties, and the soul’s 
half-articulate cry for sympathy without an 
answer.” Surely only a doctor could thus feel 
for a girl in that restless, unhappy state that 
even older “close-clipped” other women can 
hardly feel with and for! Yet he says :— 

ars “ PRAY. FOR HER. 
and for all such. Faith often cures their long- 
ings; but it is so hard to give a heart to 
heaven that has not first been trained in the 
fullest and sweetest earthly affections. Too 
often they fling their hearts away on unworthy 
objects. Too often they pine in a secret dis- 
content, which spreads its leaden cloud over the 
morning of their youth. The immeusureable 
distance between one of these delicate natures 
and the average youths among whom is likely 
to be her only choice, makes one’s heart ache. 
How many women are born too finely organised 
- jn sense and soul for the highway they must 
walk with feet unshod ! ” 

He tells the world how often men who pose 
large before the world owe almost all to their 
wives :— 

“ Many a Blessed Woman who dies unsung 
and unremembered, has given out more of the 
real vital heat that keeps the life in human souls 
than would set a dozen theories smoking, or a 
hundred odes simmering in the brains of as many 
men of genius. . . [have known more than 
one. genius, high-decked, full-freighted, wide- 
sailed, that but for the brave beating heart and 
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warm toiling arms of the faithful little wife that 
nestled close to his shadow and clung to him so 
that no tide could part them, and dragged him 
on against all the wind and waves of circum- 
stance, would soon have gone down the stream 
and never have been heard of more.” 

Yet he knows that women work individ- 
ually. There are at least two charming pictures 
in his books, the “Schoolmistress,” and “ Iris,” 
of women of brains and industry, standing alone 
in their own ways, and he tells of the proper 
career for a woman of genius, and talks of. “the 
line of effort” that he sees on the brow of a 
woman earnestly at work in the profession that 
she has chosen. 

Enough of quotation. If any of my readers 
have already become familiar with these books, 
they will not object to hear the wise, sympathetic 
words again, and I am sure that if there be any 
who have not seen them yet, the nearest library 
will be appealed to forthwith to supply the void 
that will now be comprehended. 

It was good to see, in 1886, when the good 
and ‘clever little doctor visited London, how 
London Society, with all its frivolity, shallowness, 
and selfish haste after personal pleasure, went 
down before his bright presence and the reading 
of his wise books. He was 
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that year, and had to keep two secretaries con- 
stantly employed for some weeks accepting or 
declining invitations. He was very small, and had 
a clean-shaven, medical-looking face, with wonder- 
ful bright eyes, somehow reminding one of a bird. 
It was a peculiar pleasure to me to meet him 
then, since I had had an opportunity not long 
before of writing in an English newspaper some 
appreciative words of his books, and had there 
told how I had read and re-read them when I 
was forming my ideas. It is not uninteresting 
to see the letter in which he acknowledged to me 
the receipt of those words, and to learn that 
though he had had praise lavished on him for a 
quarter of a century before, he could still so care 
for appreciation :-—— 
Beacon Street, Boston, 
December 25th, 1883. 

My pear Mapam,—The —— reached me this 
Christmas morning, and made the sky bright for 
me all day, though it is overcast for other mortals. 
I thank you, first, for liking what I have written, 
for we cannot help being kindly affected towards 
those whom we have drawn towards ourselves, 
and secondly, because you have sent me the 
paper to let me know that I have another friend 
that I have never seen. I don’t doubt I have 
said a good many things I ought not to have said 
in my books. But I will not worry myself about 
my faults of omission or commission while I re- 
ceive such loving treatment. With my grateful 
regards, and my best wishes that when you 
receive this you may have the memory of a 
merry Christmas to look back upon.—I am, 
yours very truly, 


OLIVER WENDEL). Houmes. 


Oct. 25, 1894, 


NEGATIVE EVIDENCE. 


BY MAN SUKH LAL. 
Editor of “ The Banner of Asia.” 


Ir ought not to surprise clear-headed men and 
women to find that the mind of the general 
public is at present somewhat mystified upon the 
subject of the Royal Commission on Opium. It 
would be fair to estimate that not one out of 
every ten thousand persons has read, or ever 
will read, the fifteen hundred-odd pages of 
closely-printed matter which already is issued in 
the form of Blue Books. The majority of the 
people are satisfied with a glance at the biassed 
telegrams which have been sent off from time 
to time by those who evidently found it to 
their interest so to do. 
opium witness was completely refuted, and 
broke down under cross-examination, yet his 
original evidence was telegraphed to Europe for 
the purpose of scaring 


Even when a pro- 


anti-opiumists at 


home. There are. those who seem to form 


their judgment after the fashion of the reputed 
brass band, in which he who made the most noise 


was considered to be the best player. But the 
character of the evidence and not its volume is 
what will help to decide the question. That is 
to say, inasmuch as any such expedient for 


delay as this particular Royal Commission 
appears to be, can decide matters which have 
decided themselves already in the minds of the 
best and most philanthropic men and women of 
our day. 


For instance, we are not alarmed when we 


see some military medical officers of the Indian 
Government make extraordinary statements in 
defence of the traffic which helps to pay their 
salaries; even though they speak in direct and 
irreconcilable opposition to their own previously 
printed declarations and scientific text-books ; 
even when they contradict each other and 
absurdly state that opium, which the Govern- 
ment vernacular school-books denounce, and 
teach the little Hindu and Mahomedan children 
to shun, now has suddenly become “ one of God's 
best gifts to mankind,”—that is to Asiatic man- 
kind only!—even then we are not any more 
surprised than if we heard the brewers, 
publicans, bar-maids and pot-boys raise their 


voices at «a given signal in laudation of the 
liquor trade. Few officials can afford tu go 
against the Government which employs, pro- 
motes, and decorates them. 

Suppose the inquiry was concerning burglary 
instead of opium. Would not all or nearly all 
of the dealers in stolen property put on their 
best clothing and come forward to testify that 
burglary was a good thing; that it raised 
money and kept many men employed who other- 
wise might be doing worse—perhaps committing 
murder? But there are some things in connec- 
tion with this present opium inquiry which not 
only surprise but astound and outrage us. On 
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studying the Blue Books to hand, we find that 
medical military officers who have spent many 
years in malarial districts, stated that opium 
was a prophylactic against fever, and that to 
abolish the , Anglo-Indian trade in the drug 
would be an act of cruelty to millions of suffer- 
ing people; yet, who, under cross-examination, 
admitted that they themselves never prescribe 
opium for fever! Then, we ask, why advocate 
it? One medical official incorporated in his 
evidence the declaration that “ the want of opium 
leads to foolishness.” We think he scarcely had 
a right to speak for anyone except himself. 
Many of the things affirmed by these State-paid 
medical officers are such, that the reading of 
some of them at a recent public meeting pro- 
voked loud and derisive laughter. 

There is something extremely humorous in 
the spectacle of these military doctors, coming 
forward and labouredly telling the Royal Com- 
mission what they do not know, and whut they 
have nut seen. The major portion of official 
evidence is of w negative character, such as, “I 
have been so many years in India, but have not 
seen any evil effects of opium-smoking.” Of 
course not. Opium slaves do not often visit tho 
clubs or mess-rooms of European officials. 

At an early stage of the inquiry, the Indian 
Government stated, through one of its high 
officials, that in dealing with anti-opium evi- 
dence, “ the Government, however, will not reply 
to such evidence as a defendant, but will merely 
pursue their course of onabling the Commission 
to fully ascertain the actual facts.” Had the 
officials adhered to this profession of justice, it 
would have been better for the reputation of 
European veracity in the East. What they 
actually did was precisely the reverse. Mr. 
Henry J. Wilson, M.P., one of the (‘ommissioners, 
was compelled to object to the manner in which 
the Indian authorities had tried to bias public 
opinion in India, He charged them that they 
had issued an altered form of a Parliamentary 
document, and that “its tendency was to 
frighten many of the witnesses at the very 


outset, with the prospect of having to bear the! 


cost of preventive measures, as the necessary 


consequence of the total or partial prohibition | 


of the opium traffic, and,” added he, “ it has had 
that effect to a considerable extent.” Mr. 


Wilson also complained of being followed about | 


by police officers, and the excuse offered by the 
Indian Government was that they only desired 
to find out the kind of evidence they might be 
called upon to meet. In India this is a common 
way by which hostile witnesses may be fore- 
stalled and terrorised into silence. Further, 
although it seems nearly incredible in the present 
century, the Blue Books inform us that the 
Indian authorities actually issued orders forbid- 


ding officials to send any information about | 


opium to the Secretary of the Commission 
direct, but ordered it to be subjected to a 


le ee ol 
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process of filtration at headquarters. By means 
of this unique arrangement official anti-opium 
evidence was considerably curtailed, although in 
some instances only temporarily suppressed, until 
one of the Commissioners insisted upon seeing 
the witnesses. 
Probably the issue of the Commission's 
Report will unlock lips which now are wisely 
silent. In the meantime, a calm study of the 
published evidence leaves us with the painful 
impression that a lot of money has been wasted 
in an endeavour to bolster up an iniquitous thing 
by methods that are pitiably undignified, 
glaringly inconsistent, and uniformly unworthy 
| of any nation professing the religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. ‘The millions of India and China 
| ask of us the spiritual Bread, and we —oh, thd 
shame of it!—give them, or rather sell them 
at an enormous monetary profit, » deadly and 
subtle poison. The vardict of another and 
higher Commission than this has yot to be 
heard in the voice of United Christendom. 


| 
LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES K. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE SUMMING-UP OF THE WHOLE MATTER, 
| HUMANLY speaking, such success as we, the 
'Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, have 
| attained has resulted from the following policy 
and methods : 


1. The simplicity ard unity of the oryunisation. 
The local univn is a miniature of the National, 
having similar ofticiary and plan of work. It is 
a military company carefully mustered, ofticored, 
and drilled. The county union is but an aggre- 
gation of the local, and the districts of the 

_ counties, while each state is a regiment, and the 
National itself is womanhood’s ‘‘Grand Army 
| of the Republic.” 

2. Individual responsibility is everywhere urged. 
| ‘ Committees” are obsolete with us, and each 
| distinct line of work has one person, called a 

superintendent, who is responsible for its success 
|in the local, and another in the state, and a 
third in the National union. She may secure 
| such lieutenants as she likes, but the union looks 
to her for results, and holds her accountable for 
; failures. 


is another secret of W.C.T.U. success. Women, 
young or old, who can speak, write, conduct 
meetings, organise, keep accounts, interest 
children, talk with the drinking man, get up 
entertainments, or carry flowers to the sick or 
imprisoned, are all pressed into the service. 

‘here has been also in our work an immense 
amount of digging in the earth to find one’s own 
buried talent, to rub off the rust, and to put it 
out at interest. Perhaps this is, after all, its 
most significant feature, considered as a move- 
ment. 

4. Subordination of the financial phase has 
, helped, not hindered us. Lack of funds has not 
barred out even the poorest from our sisterhood. 


! 


3. The quick and cordial recognition of talent 
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A penny per week is our basis of membership, of 
which a fraction go :s to the state, and ten cents 
to the National, W C'T.U. 

Money has been, and I hope may be, a con- 
sideration altogether seconda Of wealth we 
have had incomputable stores ; indeed, I question 
if America has a richer corporation to-day than 
ours—wealth of faith, of enthusiasm, of experience, 
of brain, of speech, of common sense. is is a 
capital stock that can never depreciate, needs no 
insurance, requires no combination-lock or 
bonded custodian, and puts us under no tempta- 
tion to tack our course or trim our sails. 


There are two indirect results of this organised 


work among women, concerning which | wish to 
speak :— 


First. It is a very strong nationalising 
influence. Its method and spirit differ very 
little, whether you study them on the border of 
Puget Sound or the Gulf of Mexico. In San 
Francisco and Baltimore White Ribbon women 
speak the same vernacular ; tell of their Gospel 
meetings and petitions ; discuss the Union 
Signal editorials, and wonder “ what will bo the 
action of our next national convention.” 

Almost all other groups of women workers 
who dot the continent are circumscribed by 
denominational lines, and act largely under the 
advice of ecclesiastical leaders. The W.C.T.U. 
feels nv such limitation. North and South are 
strictly separate in the women’s missionary work 
of the churches, but Mississippi and Maino, 
Texas and Oregon, sit side by side around the 
yearly camp-fires of the W.C.T.U. 

Second. Our W.C.'L.U. is @ school, not founded 
in that thought, or for that purpose, but sure to 
fit us for the duties of patriots in the realm that 
lies beyond the horizon of the coming century. 

Hero we try our wings that yonder our flight 
may bo strong and steady. Here we prove our 
capacity for great deeds ; there we shall perform 
them. Here we make our experience and 
our novitiate that yonder we may calmly take 
our places and prove to the world that what it 
needed most was ‘“‘two heads in counsel” as 
well as ‘‘two beside the hearth.” When that 
day comes, the nation shall no longer miss as 
now the influence of half its wisdom, more than 
half its purity, and nearly all its gentleness, in 
courts of justice and halls of legislation. Then 
shall one code of morals—and that the highest- 
govern both men and women; then shall the 
Sabbath be respected, the rights of the poor be 
recognised, the liquor traftic banished, and the 
home protected from all its foes. 

Born of such a visitation of God's Spirit as the 
world has not known since tongues of tire sat 
upon the wondering group at Pentecost, cradled 
in a faith high as the hope of a saint, and deep 
as the depths of a drunkard’s despair, and bap- 
tised in the beauty of holiness, the Crusade 
determined the ultimate goal of its teachable 
child, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
which has one steadfast aim, and that none other 
than the regnancy of Christ, not in form, but in 
fact; not in substance, but in essence; not 
ecclesiastically, but truly in the hearts of men. 
To this end its methods are varied, changing, 
manifold, but its unwavering faith these words 
express: ‘‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by 
My Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
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WOTFIAN'S PART IN CIVIC 


FEDERATION. 
INTERVIEW WITH MR. W. T. STEAD. 


TwsEtve months ago a Conference was called in 
Chicago by Mr. W. T. Stead to consider the 
question of Civic Reform. The Conference met in 
the afternoon at three, adjourning at half-past 
five till seven, and continued in session until 10.30. 
The hall was crowded. The speeches at the 
special evening meeting, when Mr. Stead acted 
as his own chairman, were rigidly limited to five 
minutes, and, at the conclusion of the protracted 
Conference, a resolution was unanimously passed 
declaring that it was very desirable that there 
should be constituted in the city of Chicago 
something approaching a spiritual counterpart 
of the City Council—a centre around which 
could be grouped all the moral, religious, philan- 
thropic, industrial forces which made for the 
good of the community. A representative com- 
mittee was appointed, to consider whether or not 
such a centre could be formed. 

As the result of that resolution, the Civic 
Federation of Chicago came into being, and that 
Civic Federation is now taking seriously in hand 
what promises to mark the regeneration of the 
greatest city of the Western world. Already 
they have succeeded in organising local branch 
committees in twenty-four of the forty wards 
in the city, and they have roused such a feeling 
against the gaming houses, which were allowed 
to run openly night and day, that every gaming 
house in the whole of Chicago has been shut up 
with the enthusiastic approval of the citizens, 
and a pledge exacted from the Mayor that, as 
long as he remains in office, no gaming house 
shall he allowed to open its doors. Not only so, 
but the licensing law, by which all saloons were 
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ordered to close every night, and to remain 
closed throughout Sunday, is being enforced, 
and measures are being taken to turn all the 
boodlers and corrupt aldermen out of the 
Council at the next election. 

During the progress of this campaign in 
Chicago, Mr. Stead was repeatedly asked why 
he did not raise the same question in London. 
His reply was that, in one way and another, he 
had been raising it the whole of his life; but 
that, when he got home, he would have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what could be done on the same 
lines as that which had been so well begun in 
Chicago. 

It is in execution of this resolution that Mr. 
Stead has summoned the Conference at the 
Queen’s Hall on October 28th. The afternoon 
meeting is devoted to the question, “ If Christ 
came to London, what would He think of it, and 
what would He have us do in view of the 
approaching elections?” It is, however, with 
the evening meeting that the readers of THE 
Woman’s SicNat will be more closely concerned, 
for then Mr. Stead questions: “ If Christ came 
to London, what would He expect from the 
women of London, in view of their admission to 
the full citizenship in local affairs ? ” 

Our interviewer asked Mr. Stead if he had 
made a similar division at Chicago. 

“No,” said Mr. Stead, “not at all. The'situa- 
tion at Chicago was quite different. The women 
in Chicago have not been enfranchised. No 
woman in Chicago has any right to vote for 
County Commissioners, by whom the poor-law 
relief is administered, or for the aldermen who 
constitute the members of the city council. 
What corresponds to the school board in Chicago 
is not elected directly by the people. Women 
are eligible for seats.on that board, but are 
nominated by the Mayor, in whose election no 
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woman has a voice. Therefore, the situation is 
not the same, nor was there any reason for a 
special appeal to the women in Chicago, seeing 
that there had been no change in their status, 
and that they are, to all intents and purposes, 
so far as civic forces are concerned, outside the 
pale of civic constitution.” 

“Then your desire, I take it, is to emphasise 
the change of the status of women that has been 
brought about by the Parish Councils Act?” 

“ Precisely,” said Mr. Stead; “I believe that 
I am acting in this with the hearty approval 
and support of the authors of that Act. Women 
generally are by no means thoroughly alive to 
the immensity of the change which has been 
brought about. Take the question of Boards of 
Guardians, for instance. Women have been 
eligible to sit as Guardians, provided that you 
could find a woman who was rated for the 
relief of the poor at a certain annual rateable 
value. Now, the majority of women are not 
ratepayers. Married women, for instance, do 
not appear on the books as ratepayers, and 
they were, therefore, not eligible for posts for 
which they might be most competent to fill. 
There were other restrictions, and the result is 
that, in the whole of this kingdom, there are at 
the present moment less than 200 women 
sitting as Guardians of the Poor. There are 
more women in the workhouses than there are 
men, to say nothing of the enormous number of 
children, to whom the Board of Guardians act 
in loco parentis. The result is that what may, 
be called the mothering part of the Guardians 
work, the looking after the welfare of the 
children, the control and superintendence of the 
workhouse as the Home of the Aged Poor, are 
very perfunctorily performed, and, in some 
cases, not performed at all, by the Guardians, 
who leave everything to the Master and Matron.” 


Oct. 26, 1894. 


“One of your objects is to increase the 
number of Women Guardians ? ” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Stead; “it does not 
seem to me natural or in accordance with 
common sense that when you have a body 
which stands in loco parentis to the children 
of the State, all the members of the bod 
should belong to the sex which, with all its 
virtues, is incapable of motherhood.” 

“Then shall you refer also to the School 
Board ?” 

“ Certainly, and to the Vestries. Parliament 
has set before the women of London an open 
door, and it seems to me that it will be a 


of Commons.” 


their opportunities if the women of London did 


of usefulness which are, at last, with no grudg- 
ing spirit, placed within their reach.” 

“But women are not fully enfranchised. 
They have not yet the Parliamentary vote.” 

“ Of course,” was the reply, “I am entirely 
in favour of the law being absolutely colour- 
blind in relation to sex, whether as to the 
Parliamentary vote, or to the sitting in Parlia- 
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against giving them the Parliamentary vote. 
If they produce competent and capable ad- 
ministrators, who do good service on Vestries, | 
Boards of Guardians, and School Boards, they 
will supply the strongest possible argument in 
favour of removing the restriction which, at the 
y | present time, they have against their taking | 
their places on Town Councils and in the House 
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House, invited by the National Temperance 
League. The Bishop of London was in the 
chair. He was careful in his opening address to 
| State that the League was non-political—a Society 
to persuade le to become total abstainers. 
They had not n ing progress lately as 
much as they could wish, and intended to begin 
igorous campaign with the New Year. 
e Mayor of Northampton was next called 
upon to speak. He explained that he was not a 


*“ Have you made any special arrangements total abstainer, but a very moderate man. He 
a kers for the evening Conference P ” ; . op? 
: “NO,” sai d Mr. Stead eI have not, Beyond think we should do anything to injure anyone 
asking all the leading women with whom Il am 
personally acquainted, to do me the honour of | 
lamentable flinching from the obligations of | being present, and taking part in the discussion, 
after I have set forth what I think our Lord | 
not rise to the occasion, and grasp the means | would expect from women at the present time, 


differed from many temperance people. Did not 


in his way of getting a living! we should even 
regard the publicans as our brothers, ete., etc. 
If there were no drunkards there would be no 
need for abstainers. (We thought if there was 
no drink there would be no drunkards !) Canon 
Wilberforce then followed, receiving a moat 


I propose to throw the Conference open, merely | enthusiastic reception. He evidently represents 
restricting each speaker to five minutes. No the 
restriction will be placed upon those who take 
part in the Conference, excepting that they 
shall speak to the point, and keep within the | not all 
time limit, and I shall be very glad if you would | indifference depre 
make it known to your readers that, as the : n 
accommodation of the hall is limited to about | been mentioned, but Canon Wilberforce now 
ment, or to any other function of state. I | 3,000, it is necessary to admit by ticket only. 


Temperance Workers. He to 
differ in somo things with the brother who had 
previously addressed the meeting. He was not 
sorry, as some were, that temperance people were 
. oO mga stimu him ; 

im. 
Up to this time the word “ woman” had not 


remarked that he would like to say a word for 


: aie tt eee| ee f : P the ‘‘new woman,” that much-libelled person. 
think the discrimination on account of sex is | Tickets will be allotted in proportion to the ? : 66 
more indefensible, if possible, than the old dis- | application, which should be made to Mr. Stead Silane - iauiagal Me | preengre r pllag 


crimination which used to exist on account of | at Mowbray House. 
sect. 


cannot his sex. 


demanding of further enfranchisement. 
women are to do at the present time seems to 
me to show that they can and will use the local 
franchises which are now conceded to them. 
Everything will turn upon that. If they use 
the vote which they have for the Vestries, 
School Boards, and Boards of Guardians, they 
will destroy the chief argument that is used 


In applying, it should be 
A person can choose his sect, but he | stated whether the tickets are wanted for the 
But it would be absurd to|evening Conference or the afternoon. i 
select the present moment as one for the | tickets will be free. There will be no charge | Women whom a certain 
What | made, and no collection.” 


Correspondence. 


THE NEW WOMAN DEFENDED. ‘ d n n 
MrspamMes,—Friday, October 19th, a meeting the legalised liquor traftic.—Yours faithfully, 
of Temperance Workers was held at the Mansion 


woman” was an antidote to the ‘‘old man.” 
(We to feel as if the meeting was political.) 

The Rev. Newman Hall, in moving a vote of 
The | thanks, very bravely spoke in defence of the 
London paper had stigma- 
tised as ‘‘ prudes onthe prowl.” (Most vigorous 
applause.) Several ‘‘new women” in the 
audience thanked God for such men as Canon 
Wilberforce and the Rev. Newman Hall. With 
such men and “ new women,” we will, with God 
on our side, make purified politics a power to 
rid our beloved land from the tes rat, are” of 


Reporter. 


LONDON-—-GLASGOW. 


Sy, PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 
Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King’s Oross 

Stations. 
Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground 
Railway to all parte of London. 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 58. 6d. 
Telegrame—" Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp’s ceekhars Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 
ow. 

Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
levator. Blectric Light. 

Both Houses conducted on strictly 


Temperance Principles. 
Patroniced by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


A HAIR PIN 


WITHOUT POINTS 


HAS GOOD POINTS IIT 


SEE THE 
POINT ? 


Hinde’ 
“Pp. nae 2 ” Da CAN'T SCRATCH THE HEAD 
yr Point ANO WON'T FALL OUT. 
Hair Pin. Suen Geen oe 


THEY COST YOU EXACTLY 
SAME PRICE AS OLD SORT. 
a 


SAMPLES FREE ON RECEIPT 
OF PosT CARD. 
ee 


Hindes Limited, 


EACH STORE AND WAREHOUSE 
KNOWS ALL ABOUT THEM. 
—— 


manuracturers of BRUSHES «4 Toilet ARTICLES, 
BIRMINGHAM @ LONDON. 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTER 


io Stockings, Clothing in 
¢ Wool, Silk, or Cotton. 
STRUCTIONS FREE. Lists 2d. per Post, 
THIUMPRANT Awest at pet aad ane 
WORLD of 5 Gold Medals and 2° o oO 
peebeey ot the °SUN ° Seamless Stocking Ribber.—Harrison 
Knitting Machine Co., Ltd. Works, 48, Upper Brovuk Stree’, 
Manchester. 


ROBINSON & CLEAYER’S 
(Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris. 1889.) 
Children’s 1s. 3d. per doz. Hemstitched. 
CAM BRIC:«:: sevens 2e.3d.  ,, | Ladies’...... 28. Od. per dos. 
=e SF ike in ctw uci ROMANS & 
‘The of} \° 
“ame "i | POCKET CLEAVER have a world-wide fame.”— The Queen. 


retro Pa HANDKERCHIEFS. 


» Liste | 
POST FREE. 
COLLARS. LapDIEs’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen. 


Li N EN GENTS’ 4-fold, 48. 1ld. per dozen 


CUFFS, for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 68, 11d. per dozen. 


COLLARS, ’ 


MATOHLESS SHIRTS. Best quality Longcloth, 
with 4-fold Linen Fronts, ‘6s. Gd. per half-dossn (to - & Ss HH t re T s e 
measure, 28. extra). 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. 
Dinner Napkins, 58. 6d. per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards equare, 2s. 11d.; 2¢ yards by 3 
yards, 58. lid. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST Manufecturers to H. M. the Queen and 


© the Empress Frederick vf Germany. 


DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 

Prepared in ailver-lined pans. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 
Highly praised by all. 

THE QUEEN «a nee, fiavour, and clearness, leave nothing to be desired.’ 


e: “ In appears 
DR. GORDON BSTABLES, EN. says: *‘Jellies that really add to our health and luxury.” 
DR. ANDKBW WILSON eays : ‘‘ Chivers’ Jellies cannot be surpassed.” 


May be obtained > gm ARE PR-E AE Fl | May be obtained 
of Grocers 3/4 as of Grocers 
and Stores. Oe and Stores. 


Half-Pints, 2}d. Pints, 4}d. Quarts, Sd. 


If not kept by the grocer nearest you write for sample half-pint packet (sent on receipt 
of 23d. in stamps), with address of nearest local agent ; or aadrese of nearest grocer sent 
on receipt of postcard. 


ADDRESS Awarded Four Gold Medals and Fire First Claas Diplomas. 
S. CHIVERS & SONS, asciist' rare Pane Factony, Histon, CAMBRIDGE. 


a 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WoRLD's WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President —LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


ANNOUNCETIENTS. 


BRITISH WOMEN'S TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


A PRAYER-MEETING will be held (D.V.) in St. 


Martin’s Town Hall, Charing Cross, on Friday. | to make, 


(October 26th, from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., to uphold 
the righteous recommendation of the L.C.C. 
Licensing Committee. It is expected that the 
following will take part: Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
Rev. T. Spurgeon, Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, and 
Mrs. Pearsall Smith. All citizens earnestly 
invited. By Order of Committec. 


~ 


SPEAKERS’ BUREAU. 


Tue following letter has been sent to the 
Branches :— 


_ Dear Frienp,—On the invitation of our 
President, Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. J. K. 
Barney, of Rhode Island, U.S.A., who attended 
and spoke at the B.W.T.A. Annual Council in 
1889, as fraternal delegate of the National 
W.C.T.U. of the United States, has come to this 
country for the purpose of assisting in our 
winter's work. Lady Henry Somerset says that 
Mrs. Barney is the finest speaker on (iospel 
Temperance she has ever heard. She has been 
called ‘The Elizabeth Fry of America,” and is 
Superintendent for the National and World’s 
W.C.T.U. for Prison, Police, Charitable, and 
Reformatory Work. 
Mrs. Barney is prepared to speak at gatherings 
of all kinds—mixed public meetings, Y.M.C.A. 
. and Christian Endeavour meetings, afternoon 
Bib'e Readings open to all, etc. Amongst 
others of her subjects are:—‘ From Jerusalem 
to. Jericho,” ‘Facts and Fancies,” ‘Clean 
Hands,” ‘The World’s Bondage,” etc. The 
terms for a visit will depend on whether a single 
meeting, aseries, or a Mission is desired, and par- 
ticulars on these points should be clearly stated 
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MANCHESTER WOMEN’S C.T.A. AND 
POLICE-COURT MISSION. 


The annual tea and social gathering for mem- 
‘bers and friends was held on the 15th inst., and 
was most successful. The numbers attending 

far exceeded those of former years. After tea 
| Mrs. Hughes took the chair, and Mrs. Brown, of 
Burnley, addressed the meeting on the need 
|there is for women of all classes to become 
| abstainers. During the evening songs and reci- 
tations were given. 


| LEICESTERSHIRE. 
| 


|. The Leicestershire ‘‘ Y’s” have most kindly 
| bffered, through their Hon. Sec., Miss E. Tyler, 
in their working parties this 


winter, the pillow and the bolster cases for the | 
new Inebriate Home. They also offer to try and | 
arrange for a sale of work early in he peng 7: 

t 1s need- | 


order to raise money for the Home. 
less to say both offers are accepted with the 
heartiest thanks on behalf of the Home Com- 
mittee. 


| METROPOLITAN. 


On Wednesday of last week a drawing-room 
meeting, in connection with the Wimbledon 
Branch, was held at the residence of Mrs. Hall, 
(the president}, when Mrs. Aukland (the hon. 
secretary of the National Association) delivered 
an address, in which, in addition to urging the 
necessity of promulgating the principles of total 
abstinence among women, she warmly appealed 
for support for the maintenance of the Inebriate 
Home for Women. The address was listened to 
with much interest. Several new members joined 
the branch, and other ladies offered the use of 
their drawing-rooms for subsequent meetings. 


Muswell Hill, E. Finchley, and Highgate 
Branch held a successful drawing-room meeting 
on October 3rd, at Brynteg, E. Finchley. Fifty 
ladies were present. Mrs. Lamb (Dulwich) gave 
a most earnest and inspiring address on “ The 
Wines of the Bible,” followed by some practical 
discussion on how best to make the winter's 
work successful, and how to bring members more 
into touch one with another. In connection with 


‘the same branch an evening meeting was held 


in St. Peter’s Mission House, Friern Barnet, at 
which Mrs. Lamb also spoke, with much success. 


The first drawing-room meeting of this season 
was held by kind invitation of Miss Muller at 


in all applications. I shall be glad to hear | Tudor House, Queen’s Down Road, Clapton. The 


whether your branch can arrange a meeting. As 
Mrs. Barney's stay will be a limited one, please 
apply early if you desire her services, giving a 
ch 


oice of dates in order that, as far as possible, 


travelling and travelling 
lessened.—Yours sincerely, 


LANCASHIRE, 

The British women of Oldham, under the able 
presidency of Mrs. McGowan, organised their 
first public meeting in connection with the Social 
Questions Union which took place last week in 
the Town Hall. The tickets were half-a-crown 


expenses may be 
L, OsBorn. 


chair was occupied by Mrs. Owen Thomas (presi- 
dent), and Dr. Mary Hall Williams gave a most 
interesting and instructive address on the action 
of alcohol upon the brain and nerves. There was 
| a good attendance, and new members were en- 
| rolled. 


The Slade Mission Hall Branch held the 
ren monthly meeting on Monday, Oct. Ist. 
Miss Manby gave an address to a large attend- 
| ance. Mrs. Whale presided. 
| On October 11th, the Holloway Branch spent a 
| pleasant evening in the Lecture Hall of the 


and one shilling for admittance, and the Oldham Upper Holloway Baptist Chapel. A most in- 
public showed their appreciation of the cause by teresting and instructive address was given by 
attending in large numbers. In the absence of Mrs. F. Boult on ‘Diet and Temperance.” Mrs. | 
Mrs. Eva McLaren, Mrs. Ward Poole represented | Burrows, of Muswell Hill, most ably presided, in | 
‘the B.W.T.A., and spoke on the Local Veto and | the absence of Mrs. Aukland. | 
Woman's Franchise. Mr. W. T. Stead followed ' . 
with a profoundly earnest speech on the duty of | TO “Y” BRANCHES. | 
citizens at the present time, in view of the! We have at last procured a pin that we think | 
coming elections. Mr. Stead also spoke on the | will please all our ‘‘Y” members. It is a white | 
justice of the demand for the franchise for ‘enamel bow with a silver letter ‘‘ Y” in one | 
‘women. The chair was taken by Mrs. Wilson, | corner, price one shilling, to be obtained at the | 
- wife of Archdeacon Wilson, of Rochdale, who | office in Memorial Hall. Enamel is very durable, | 
urged upon those present the importance of the | and we are sure these badges will give great 
«questions which were to be brought before them. | satisfaction. They are extremely pretty, and 
the proceedings, and | can be used for brooches.—Alys W. Pearsall | 


Ocr, 25, 1894, 


| LITERATURE DEPART- 
| MENT. 


| 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 

| 
Cheques and money orders should be made 

| to Mrs. Ward Poole, . sis 
25 per cent. allowed for cash. 


Price lists sent free on application. 


———— 


THE NEW PURSE CALENDAR. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

| Branches intending to localize the New Parse 

Calendar can have the two inside cover pagex 

| printed free of charge for branch heading and 

notices, if 500 or 1,000 copies are ordered. Price 

per 500 £1 10s., or 1,000 £2 15s. 


DUTIES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF WOMEN 
with reference to PARISH AND DISTRICT 
COUNCILS. By Mrs. Eva McLaren. Price 1d. 
or 6s. per 100.’ 

ELECTION OF 


WOMEN ON PARISH AND 
| DISTRICT COUNOILS. By Mrs. Eva McLaren. 
| 9d. per 100. 

TEMPERANCE LESSON MANUAL. 
Series, price 3d. each, by post 33d. 

‘WHO DIDSIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS?" 
A New Story by Lady Henry Somerset. Price 
1d.; 6s. per 100. 

“‘A GREAT MOTHER.” By Miss Frances £, 
WILLARD and her kinswoman, MINERVA 
BRACE NORTON. With Introduction by Lavy 
Henry SOMERSET. Price 6s., carriage extra. 

WOMEN IN THE PULPIT. By Miss Frances E. 
Willard. Price 3s., post free. 

HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford. Post free, 1s. 

EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. [Pearsall 
Smith (H.W.S.). Price, cloth, 2s. 6d., post free. 

THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. By Mra. 
PEARSALL SMITH (H.W.S.) Price 6d., post 
free. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, EIGHTEENTH 
ANNUAL COUNCIL. Price 4d. 

EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT.—Price 6d., by 
post 8d. 

NEW ANNUAL LEAFLET. Price 1d., or 6s. per 
100. 


1st and 2nd 


WHITE RIBBON HYMN SHEETS. New series, 
2s. per 100. 


WHITE RIBBON MUSIC LEAFLETS. One and 
Two-paged Leaflets 5d. per dozen ; 2s. 6d, per 
100. Assorted, 6d. per dozen; 2s. 9d. per 100. 
Postage extra, 4a. per dozen ; 3d. per 10U. May 
be had of Secretary, National British Woman's 
Temperance Association, 24, Memorial Hall, 
Yarringdon Street, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


Four Anatomical Diagramsin Colours,showing the 
Injurious Effects of Alcoholupon the Internal Organs 
of the Body. Produced in the highest form of 
Chromo- Lithography. 

Plate 1.—The Stomach. 
»  1i.—The Liver. 
» 1I1.—The Heart and Kidneys. 
» 1V.—The Brain. 

This set is issued by arrangement with the Swiss 
Patriotic League against Alcoholism (who are the 
publishers), and consists of four life-sized plates, 
representing the organs named above. The diagrams 
are exquisitely printed in natural colours, and every 
care has been taken to ensure correctness, by the 
employment of talented artists, Size of each plate, 
25 inches x 18inches. The work has been executed 
under the direct supervision of the eminent Doctors 
Leon Revilliod (Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Medicine ot Paris) and Paul Pinet, of 
Geneva. Price of the set of four plates with 
Descriptive Handbook, 8s.; post free, packed in 
tube, Ss. 6d. 
LITERATURE SECRETARY, 24, MEMORIAL HALL, 

FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


A good choir took part in 
many representative local friends were present. | Smith, Hon. Gen. Sec. ‘‘ Y”” Branches. 


; ‘Despite tke long run Horv&a’s SToRiKS have enjoyed at the top of public favour, they are stillas eagerly read 
as cver.”—Booksellers’ Heview. 


HORNER’S vex STORIES 


~ Nos. 1 to 155 ready. 40,000,000 issued. All Booksellers. 


’ 


a 
THE LATEST! 
With the Old Colours. By Is 


Christian. (Sequel to ‘Comrades in 
Arms.’) 6th Edition. 300th Thoasand. 


15t.—Sunningdale Manor. By 
M.E.T. Gd.each. 300th 4 housand. 

155.--Drifting Away. By Grace 
Orttmann. Gd. each. sooth Thousand. 


Lonnon: W. B. HORNER & SON, 
°7, PATERNOSTRR SQUARE. 


Nos, 
153. 


Ocr. 25, 1894, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
WORDS For 2s. 
éd. “iar each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow & Oc., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


OTE.—GOODWILL OF GIRLS’ 


perty lands). School 
of high repute, Over 100 day puptle Inco! 
#£1,01 mtoey augmentable by tating 

- Principal retiring. Price £3,100 
(goodl portion on mortgage if desired), 


ly fine a for efficient 
teacher.—Apply, ScHOLastic MuTUAL Asso- 
ciation, Lrp., 7 iparlington Chambers, New 
btreet, Birmingham. 


|G delet ceed FOR NEXT 'TERM, 
an ENGAGEMENT in good SCHOOL 
by YOUNG LADY (23). English, 
Arithmetic. Al French, Fre 
ewes Tey: etc, Certificated. Highest 
referem es. —Epita WILLIAMS, 
Market. ‘Street, Haverford west. t. [W.8,338. 


HAVERFORDW: 
FOUNDED ay 
Head Mistress, Mise BARWELL, B. cee Doe Univ. 
This School offers af and he with 
careful physical, more, hatha training. 
Undenontina “oe thy climate. 
Pupils pre se i tisbane Locals and 
the London pt ntversity Rxawminatioos. we 
rhips and exhibitio : tew 


grange) 4 tor Inelusive 


the eey ri gaa For particuiars address 
SITUATIONS. ETO, WANTED. 
8 FOR 1s. 6d. 


6d. Be ak. idditionat 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon &Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


MS. of every description accu- 


pete and Nock exeralis’ cams copied: 
leton b Peal on Mi cise 

out. on son meograph. 

—Mary a iiskentant Typewriter care. 

G9, Bindloes Chambers, 4, se Walks, 

Mancheater. (w. 


aeons toyed desired as Lady’ sCom- 
penton, © Hourskeeper, or any position 
Well educated, musical, 
chica rumixine Excellent references. 
—Address, F. E., care of Hon. Secretary, 26, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon init 
'W.8. 356. 


PUBLIGATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR 2/-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per iach. 


JMPORTANT Pampblet on the 
ANTI-OPIUM QUESTION. ‘The 
Story of our Opium Trade with Ohina.’ 

Re Mrs. Josgpx Lucas. Price 2d. each, or 

145-, per 100. Yostage extra. Copies to be 

)ad of Mrs. Joseph Lucas, Western House, 

Hirebin; iss 8 362. 


i Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper, | 
COMPRISING 
Hors a’CGuvres, Savouries, 
Saluds, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 


chen nc HERMAN SENN 
| (Inapect ine ne CO _nsulting ted de 
ational 


| cae, Training School of 
kery, London); Author of * Pp ottical 
Gastronomy." “Recherché Dinner Re- 
cipes.” “Menus and thei Compilation,’ 
* Practical Household cipes,’ etc. 


ia work is divided in into five principal 
This wor ‘ Aad ip 


parte, treating upon Hors uvres, 
Sandwiches. Savo «ry Dishes, Salada, and 
Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 


Courses, have certain’ connection with \ 


Ni 
! each other. 1 
This work contains many new and {F 
original recipes, and the author claims 
Y thet they are alt thoroughly re.iable and 
] workah e, and that cooks who wilt put 
them into practice aoc ang ha we | 
iu justraciions, will 
ti the di- ie "guccessrully ay vitnout 
difficult 
Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 
Publishers, 


anny HADDON & C0., Houverte 
House, balisbury Square i 


Tur MIICIFIANS | 
“ 70 MUSICIANS, 


THOSE WHO WISH TO BE TAUGHT 


Bend “tor terms at once to 
ALEXANDER GUNNER, 
Organist, Teacher, Tuner, ete., 
2, EXMOUTH STREET, 
Hampstead Road., London, ¥.W. 


Fiancs and Organs bought or sold, 
ge.ected, packed, and aispatcbed to all 
parts ot the World. 
Second-hana Collerd & Collard Cottage 
for aule, Tri -Lord, Rosewood Case, equal 
to new. Exceptional valve, On account 
of the rcom being wanted. 
When writing ole tse mention this 

At per. 
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SITUATIONS, E ETC. VAGANT. 
6d, ioe each “Additional t) eras 
Three insertions as 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME ME TUESDAY. 
TUDENT TEACHERS RECEIVED 


as VACANCIBS occur. OOMFORT 
HOMBS. HIGH SCHOOL 


Double Number this Week.—Twopence. 
CONTAINING ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK FOR (895. 


—_ TE J 
- SS SEO 


Ghe Christian: 


(ONE PENNY, WSEKLY.) 


A Weekly Record of Christian Life and Testimony, Evangelistic 
Effort, and Missionary Enterprise. 


With Portralts and Skotohes of Eminent Christian Men and Women. 


This Week's Issue contains, with other interesting matter :— 
Portrait and Sketch of the late DR. MOON, the Blind Philan- 
thropist ; The Passover, by Rev. John McNeill ; The “ Empire” 
and the L.C.C.; Report of the National Protestant Congress ; 
8.8, Lesson Notes; Address to Children by Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Macmillan; and THE CHRISTIAN ALMANACK for 1895, 
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To LET, ‘APARTMENTS, ETC. 
6d. Py each oh dduitiones on Words, 
insertions as 0, 
Displayed “Adeertisomente t - per inch, 
Joun Happon & Oo., Latest Time TUESDAY" 


Six LEONARDS-ON-SHA— 


a Large Sheet (20 by 30 inches), Tastefully Printed in Colours, naing gore) noma mg ED 
with Nine Illustrations of THE LIFE OF DAVID. noRYs | HOUSE, with good sea view, is re- 
BE ECO plete with every comfort -~ ae ot longer 4 

Lond MORGAN & BOOTT, 12, Pater ildings, periods. by en 
ro And may be manu of any hegk aero Wesseseat: a BO: wae Pi = vendish House, 37, 
POuKRstoNE, (best ps art).—Good 

asked ee SEEDINE 

THE OUSK, Obristian 


ae sate home  ecacec lorts; “tae. to 52s. ta. 
aolos ve re weekly. —Miss Woopwarp (mem- 

British Nursing “mesamgaanen 
haven House, Claremont. 


AST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. —k 


COMMON LODCING HOUSE MISSION, | = 


15, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


(HE object of this Mission is to assist deserving cases, and, if 
possible, restore them to their friends, or provide a home for them. 


FUNDS ARB URGENTLY NBEDBD, and if the readers 
of this paper would only forward 6d. each, this would in a great measure 
meet our great need. 


Contributions thankfully acknowledged by JoHN HARVEY, Superintendent. 
a aa 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


Oharl 
House, 5 Garand Road, for summer or winter. 
Hot and Oold Bath. Terms moderate, 
strict h honesty. ae 
~ MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for a Additional 9 Words. 
hree insertions as Two. 
= poe layed Advertisements 6s. per inch, 
Joun Happow & Co., Latest Time TUESDAY 


_[Ww.8. 362. 


EALTHY & ARTISTIC GOWNS. 
TECHNICAL ano PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING, | © yt stcsener'g cli 
By Mrs. WOODGATE LOW, rater nt salons too ibert 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. = 
Extract froma letter from Duchess of Teck : “ A very excellent and useful work.” Gnu Dees lie Cam 
Pupuiswers: Mussps. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & ©O., LD. o Sa. tres cabsect bk LAID BGG8. 


. Od., free (breakages replaced). 
FED POI, etc. “Mrs. Convers, Kilkhamp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS. 


A Lady, many years atilicted with 
these BEAUTY SPOILERS, discovered, 
whilst abroad, an INFALLIBLE REMEDY, 
and oa be happy to forward same.— 
Mrs. C. A. WorRTH, 67, Farnley Rd., 
South Pook 


a SD 
BREAKFAST-SUPPER 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


4, Stationers’ Hatt Court, Lonpon, E.C. 


SHHSHSESSSSSSSESHSS ESSHSHOOF 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM 'S 
PILLS 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, $ | Saescsmme-conewor 
rt a Sue 1 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


Made from the fleece of the ce ebrated LAnevln- 
shire Lony-Woul Sheep. Warm -Washand Wear 


Well, Paice) Value. coe Sample pair, 


Full | a Size. 
bias 1168 “igi ive +H 26/- 
2! 9 over Lh, and h O/g over £10. 


Gani ‘with order. Money returned if not ay- 
proved, Carringe prin United Kiogdom on 
orders over is. ‘To bye had only of 


Long-Wool Blanket Co., Lincoln. 
Cured tA cae ie ee 


THE LOW TERMS for 
Small Advertisements. 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


30/- 


In Boxes, old. | 1s. ‘lid. and Qs. ‘od. sank with full directions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself. It is Efficacious, Economical, 


Trade advts, o/- per lack, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable Series .. 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. ae ye uniytwo. 
in Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, Haif-page £5 5s. 


Quarter ‘ ws 

Special positions ‘by ar rangement. 

Situations wante ... 80 words 1/d, 

Three insertions, as two. 

Situations vacant .. SU words 2/-, 

Three inse rtions, as tas. 

To Let, Educational, For sale, and Miecel, 

luneous advts. é .. 3d words 2 - 

6d. lor every Additional 9 Words, 

‘Vhrev insertions as two. 


for ame SHILLING, poenee’ paid. 


~ 


Prepared only by the Proprietor 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE... 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
CEPEPESEEEEEESESEEUEFFHE SY 


EE. «ese wetee ecm eotes $44444 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Oor. 26, 1804. 
Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 1893. 


Er ’S “Strongest and Best.’— 
Pure PonGwmiries 


: a a ata a cap for a Cup of most ¢ ci 


80 PRIZE “MEDALS Awarded to 
Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pu re Concen trated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


J. $. ms SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


BEST Established - “ Admirably siaoted to the wants of Infants.”— 
4828 Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND : 


imme , 
eS \ oe. 


FOR 


Re INFANTS, , - wn, 


INVALIDS, & 
AND THE AGED. | “ Highly Nutritious.”— Lancet. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD 


THE DUTIES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF WOMEN 


WITH REFERENCE 


PARISH AND DISTRICT COUNCILS. 
BY MRS. EVA McLAREN. 


Price One Penny, or 6s. per 100. 


aon af Ba on Parish and District Councils 


BY MBS. McLAREN. 


Price 9d. per 100. 


Now READY. 


FOUR ANATOMICAL DIAGRAMS IN COLOURS 


Showing the injurious effects of Alcohol upon the Internal Organs of the Body. 
Produced in the highest form of Chromo-Lithography. 
Plate |.—The Stomach. Plate Il_—The Liver. Plate III.—The Heart and Kidneys. Plate IV.—The Brain: 
Price of the Set of Four Plates, with Descriptive Handbook, 8s.; post free, packed in tube, Ss. Gd. 


Literature Secretary, 24, , Memorial Hall, Beierlon_ aco Street, EE C. 
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